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FIRES UNSEEN. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A tapy’s bondoir, alllined with sweet scented 
sandal and pale blue satin, and literally cram- 
med with the pretty costly trifles which 
delight the feminine mind. 

Qaantities of Dresden china was arranged on 
the cabinets, and in the shadow of a great bowl 
of freshly-gathered roces a troup of shepherds 
and shepherdesses made pretty love to one 
another, looking all the while asinnocent as 
the lamba at their feet. 

In keeping with her surroundings was the 
occupant of the dainty boudoir—asmall woman, 
whose fairylike figure had aboat it an air of 
perpetual youth. Her sweet fair face was all 
the sweeterand fairer for a quantity of golden, 
brown hair which waved about her brow, on 
which eight-and-thirty years had not left the 
print of twenty; but, at this moment, there 
was the shadow of a seoret care in the eyes, 
which were bent on an open book. 

A desided knock on the panel of the door; 





the book was flung aside, the shadow vanished 
from the little woman's eyes, and her face was 
wreathed with smiles. 

‘‘Come in, my darling!" 

The door opened, and there entered a modern 
Hercules, an enlarged and manly edition of the 
little woman who, with a glad exclamation, 
sprang to’ meet the handsome, stalwart son 
with whom she had parted on the previous 
evening. 

The young man caught the tiny form in his 
strong arms, and pressed it close to his broad 
breast. 

** My own little mother, here Iam, faithfal 
to my promise, despite all the enthralments 
of Lady Oordelia, who wanted me ever 80 
much to stay at the Castle another night!’ 

He paused, kissed his mother once or twice 
most tenderly, and then looked round with an 
air of embarrassment. 

‘* What is the matter, Churchill ?” 

The young man laughed at his mother’s 
anxious tone, 

‘Glance round, dearest. I am afraid to 
breathe in the midst of so much daintiness. 
I feel like a giant in a card castle! You and all 





the rest look as if you would be blown away at 
. single breath, like so much fairy thistle- 
wn.’ 

Aud having spoken, the young man laughed 
80 loudly that the shepherds and shepherdesses 
shook beneath the shadow of the roses, as if 
there was an earthquake in Arcadia. 

Mrs, Penance put her arms round her son’s 
neck, and said, in her sweet voice,— 

‘‘Iam small, my dear, and frivolous, per- 
haps; but if there was a battle to be foughs 
for you I should be a lion.” 

**T have no doubt that you would.” 

Charchill’s words were earnest, but they 
ended in a laugh, the loud but musical laugh, 
which was the very sweetest of all sounds to 
Mrs. Penance. Then catching his mother in his 
arms as if she were a baby, the young man 
dropped her gently into her chair, when, fling- 
ing himself on the ground at her feet, he 
clasped her waist with his arms, and looked as 
if it was his pleasure to remain for some time 
in ect silence, 

hurchill’s love for his mother was the 
religion and safeguard of his life. He came 
of a race who took # keen delight in life, 
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and: whys, 3 ia ) the parsqjt of pleacare, knegnct 
the msapiag of reatragnt. 

Churghilf was by nature ‘etrong- wille@-end 
selfish, Duiit wasdue to hidwmesher tims -itie 
twenty one years had been nothing worse thap 
idle and purposeless. 

Her very weakness was her strength. It 
was as if some timid little bird had flown into 
his ing- to his humanity to 
reatrain the very breath which might diaturb 
its rest. 

The gods had been good to Churchill Prn- 
ance, showering on him every gifé of nature 
and fortune. He was handsome as those old 
heroes whom the gods loved. Hs was lovable 
as Paris, valiant as Achilles. 

His heir was of a rich chestnut hue, witha 
glint of gold in it sofs as silk, and so thick 
that his mother often hid her little hands ia 
its wavy masses, 

The brow and head were of classic mon'd, 
the former white, and veined like ag woman's, 
and botk betokening intellect of the highest 
order. The face was of that type which, 
when once seen, can never be forgotten. It 
stole right into the heart of every beholder as 
that of a man who, whatever hisfanlte might 
b3, was pure at heart, honourable, chivalrous, 
and loving ssa woman, 

The sofcer rex adored Charchiil Penance; 
they could not help is, Othermen they might 
trifle with, befcol, ridicale, when wearied of, 
but there was somethieg in the sunny bine 
eyes of Churchill Penance to. whieh the 


tenderest emotiona of the veriest caquette/ 


went ont willy-nilly. 


|, OP Wad 
‘‘ What have I done to deamavomnan ss agon-?’» relaxed, and I-mmst: say- 


said Mrs, Penangeat lagk, gazing with. fond 
prige,inte ber bey’aface, 

‘What have Bb dope te. sneh 8 
mother? Dearest, yonepei yeourprajze, 
and-I koow I often paim yom 

Here Caurebi!l pangeds; but thomgh. he 
smiled, hia mother knewpthadhe was not 
self; and as she logkedsppxigazely, iato,his nop. 
she ’ snppresseds & tre sigh. Only ake}, 
could guess that 
slumbered a lion difficalt: t aronee, perbapas | 
bat w hen once roused, impossible to 
She had seen it onea.renced, in her has 
when his friend cid, bigs cruel wrong; 
now this wag the little wapaan’s one prayer tial | ake 
her son, who. had his,father’s spirit, sight: 
never taste hia father's bitter experienge, 

‘* There is com@shing on, your mind, demx,’’ 
said Mrs. Penance, playing ig her tender way 

vith the chestnatiecks t+) so son's brow. 

Chnrebill's face flasked, higdsand trem bled; 
for he kaew thet he was going to give, hig, 
mother pain; bus thia. knowledge did not.cange. 
him to forbear, though when he spoke. if 
was huskily and hurriedly, 

oes I am & brate. I have.bsen with 
age @ wee 

“No, my dear, only five days and a half. I 
am sorry,’’ wish a feeble attempt at a joke, 
that the time hes. seamed so long, 

Chnrohill, went. stumbling om, uahecding 
the tender little protest, which ought to have 
ci him,to tha, heart, 

Now I, want, to, be, off agaia, dearest. Ic 
know I am s,selfiah, berate; bas. 1 canitc bean 
this place jagt new, I believe!’ with a-slight 
lungh, ‘' thatthe, ais, disagrees, with me, baal 
am horribly oufof geam L.won'tgo very fax 
away, and,1. promige faishfally to waisate you 
by every-poat, I smear.L. will, three .on fonp. 
times # day if you wisi,” 

Mrs, Pengnee amiladtike anangeh as.id her 

very hearistgings Were-not being omnasundars 

end theughiberface grem pale, and her lips 
tightened, ) & moment, she said, lightly,— 

“ Woick of, tham isitthig, time, Coareh— 
Mariel or Ethel?” 


‘6 tu, Brute! ay 
Rat thangb, Charehill laughed as he, atiared.} 
tha Reprosoh, h ig face flashed and.quivered. aa. 


if a friend bad stabbed him, and. Mrs. Penanca, 
a remorseful little Brutnz, put. henapls. anes, 
renga bar son's. negk and kissed) his, lips 
tenderly, 


_ 'Go, my daghiog!.go Wrereyom will Eval} 


tlagag sunny blue eye! we hg’ 


»ig all for the bess; 





Sox eo queptions. Oaly keep, yqur, promise of j 


weitin:, somptignes 

Bat the, wistial look in his, mother's sreety 
@yes emote the young man’s heart, and ‘he 
cried outin hig i impulsive way,— 

ne seereteftent you ; I 

will teH you all tad 

“Not if it hurts you, darling !* 

But all the while she was longing te know, 
and comfort, if possible, and, dacing, thie 


Charchill replied in his impulsive way. 


‘‘ Notto you, mother, my-other self: Dearest, [i 


you know Ethel Drood?”’ 

Mrs. Penance pressed her son’s hand, and 
the young man continued,— 

‘‘ For three months Eshel and I have been 
all but declared lovers, No, don't start, dar- 
ling! There was no $, or 
you should have been told atone, I used to 
wonder, with a slight, soornfal laugh, why, 
when I'was-so sare of the. state of my- own 
feclings, that I oould neverask Ethel ia. Wale 
words to. bea my wife, Now Lk Bnom 
must know how eagily- et nn QO oan 
ayert an unwelcome crigis; bast thel 
avoided anything which would com Girect 
settlement of the affsiz, she gave me, 
of reason to —— she loved mg, 
believe this, masher, ine you. know. & am not: 
conceited eng 
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“ Qo, may » seom-upkind; bat you 
rth) aie for this, and ap for me, 
I shall always bless Exstshire, ff never 


thought that_he would have done such good 
in his generation.” 

Churchiil laughed, bat rather ruefally. 

‘* I believe, mather, 1, waa. born to. be.a phi. 
losopher, feralready-I feel inclined: to. say. it 
but whet. e sly, spitefab 
little woman you are! E) never. thonghtyou 
disskedsEsheh Howewen, nnseenfires always 


“bus fleneesh,”’ 


‘* b despise. Ethel. Draody and: all: her sors,” 
wae, Mes, Penanaa'semphatioreply, ‘' Heants 
lesmooqenties, who tramap'son haman hearte 
with less compunction than a man fegls: ia 
taking the life of a emipe,’’ 

“+ By Jose, ve brongh+ down hundreds, and 
never felt a pang !"’ laughed Churchill, andso, 
thasnbdject, waa ed. 

The. young: man. discussed- big. plans. with 
bigsumosher » butthey. were.rather vegue. He 
had no, definite, idem of the rente he- intended 
tos take.. He. wonld go somewhere for. a few 
. Week 3, and then mostiikely run. inte Leicester. 
shire for the hunting. 

They talked.om. for bones gaily-and — 
2% if no: scerpiom under the. name of Ethel 
Drcod bad left a sting ia one heart no secret 
cage inthe othen, and-often Oburchill's- loud 
langbaar, om Mire, Pevance's.silvery peal, rung: 
thnengh- the, room. But. at length. the-young 


Toe | 


mag sai@ he njugi go; sq having kisseg his 
} magher nderl 4a is d ees 
leftalong by herself, the hittle worggn gave 
free vent to her long repressed agony. 


Hen maid.came,in after the paroxysm of 
‘grief was over, and was shocked to find her 
mistress leaning back in her chair, drawing 
her breath with painfal gasps, while the traces 
rot heavy tears still lingered- on her livid 
) Obeck. 

Mrs. Penance stilled the maid’s anxious 
iaqairies by saying, with & fai i 

“It is nothing, Bertha. Atleast, it is much, 
thongh not what you fear; but Mr. Chagchill 
is going away again, and he hag been here 
sach a short time.” 

The maid stoopedidama, and took one of her: 
mistresse's han 

“On! dear madam,” she exclaimed, ‘I 
know. [take.a liberty; but Ihave been with you 
80 mae. It you would only tell Mr, Churchill 
the trash, he would never again leave your 
eee one-homs.’” 

Mre, Pepange.startedeup with a,look of wiid 
alarm and epireaty. on her face; then, oon- 
Rey > gy almoap hanghtily,— 

I forbid. you, Bertha, to broachthag subject 
2 Sah T withmot-haye my-soa’s life ehadgwed 
Ree Onaraloud: that I'can avert. No, my good 


she,added more gently, while 
ae “ ike tai ng 






“T know. > Dred” ieteemngin’ Mrs. any- 
pence, calmly, “Go on, j soon ; and; if, should 

=. For the last thres mo t hae. been. | Charchill will nos, be, faraway. 
gragious. to make me. the reserve jog: |. A yam.woeald brieg him ens 

to beaaam never-be wanted, bus = i , aids 
se of acsidents.. never WER there-was: re 8 baba, fixe. mei 
I accepted the pogi- | moyed softly,abons the room ake, thought ip 
“tion wi al ie. ganoa inthe world, ooh ee Wad. VOR: Wi \ 
week age, Ethelcame-down here witho' t. , the slightest. 
ing a word:teme, as-you know, I f pamebe ‘euaotion. mi te. his. mother he; 
her, Wamet at Lady. Edgehilt’s cardeoian "| would never- tam he does,” saide 
apadt would e-spoken to Ethgk »} Bertha. to, 
but magqgasin E.etehire never. 4 





: so Weatshine od Boson 

is 1s] 

‘ Colamb- might. have been, % faghionable 
St ptaggeewonty or tbicky years age, bag now it- 
SSS ce re th bia degat bishheels 
oh oft litile red. Dgiple atatiom, and, baing 
came | fy wand and 





there was-an hotel called the + aye: 8 _ soe 


‘Sod patonited, mt aa the proprietor-told Church- 
hill with much-ungtion, by the nobility and 


entry. 

“ Notwithstandingthis, Churchill went through 
& great many empty roome before he found a 
sleeping apartment to.bis.taste ; bat at length 
deciding on one -whioh looked out on the bay, 
he left the further arrangement of apparel to 
his map, and, calling his dog, went out to see 
what further attractions: St. Columb could 
boast, 

He found two.rows of villas, twenty-four in 
all, each standing ia its own grass plot, and 
facing the sea. 

Churchill, who had. a nice taste in archi- 
tecturat details, targed away from these 
buildings with a shudder. 

There was Larkspur Villa, Rose, Woodbine, 
and so on, through all the garden, He wondered 
who had christened, and what sort of people 
lived in them, and ‘preathed a sigh of relief 
when he had left them all far behind, 

But beyond the town and the villas 
Oharobilt found that St. Columb had some 

strong natnral beantjes, 
fe stood on the grassy edge of a cliff, and 
saw, some twenty feet beneath him, the. ogean: 
rolling in all its splendour. 

It was. fall tide, zud_as Chorchill looked: 

down-at 


“ The hollow ocean ridges roaring, into cataracts,” 
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he thought with a grim smile what a good 
opportunity for one who was weary of life. 
Just. one leap into that black, boiling mags, 
and then—rest. 

Bat the Honourab!e Ethel Drood had not 
imbaed Churchill with such a, hopeless disgust 
of life that this spot had any dangerous 
fascinations for him. 

He might, thinking of his. lady love's 
treachery, breathe onrses load and bitter as 
the hero of ‘* Lockerly Fall,” but not even the 
awfal splendous of this scene could inspire him 
with the idea of self-destraction. 

He was turning away from the spot, when a 
shrill cry of terror broke on his ear, 





CHAPTER VL 


Looxine up hastily, Churchill saw on the 
highest summit. of the cliff a sight which 
caused the blood to curdle in his veins with 
horror; which for-cne-precions- moment bereft 
him of allypewer of speech or motion. 

About forty yards from where Churchill 
stood, a-boy-in-a dress of tartan plaid; pursued 
by an angry purse, was ronning towards the 
edge of the cliff as fast as his sturdy young 
lege could carry him, 

The. boy was within tem paces of what 
seemed an inevitable-doom ; and the fact that 
the nurse was yards behind did not allay. the 
terror inspired in the young breast’ by her 
shrill threats of prempt punishment. 

Churehill’s lips seeated glued together, and 
for # moment the thought of the child’s fate 
turned him faint; but- it-was only for a 
moment; the next he sprang forward, orying 
hoareely ,— 

‘** Good Heaven ! are you mad?’ Stop!” 

The shout was wafted up the cliff, and: the 
nurse stood stiff; paralysed with terror ag she 
realised the fate to which she had exposed hor 
charge, 

Her threats of punishment changed now ta 
& piteous wail of entreaty, 

; at 5 ad Juan! stop! for Heaven’s. sake 
stop ” 

Bat the-child-only ran-alt the faster, rushing 
on to the doem which Churobilf wag straining 
every nerve andlimt to avert. 

The- child was almost on the edge of the 
cliff new ; he-could not stop, if-he would, 

Caurchill felt the sight of hie eyes fail-him, 
bat he still- pressed on, hoping against hope to 
be in time, 

One moment-he saw nothing, the next there 
was @ confused glimp:e of’ the nurse's. out 
stretohed arms. She wag near hor charge 
now; but-yet they feli void:of what she vainly 
strove to graep. 

A wild shriek of agony rose and filled: the 
air, swelling above the roar ofthe ocean, and 
the cry of the wheeling sea-birds. The. boy 
hovered for one instant on the edge of the 
cliff and then disappearedto.certain death 
—in the dark waters which dashed over the 
rock-strewn beach below, 

Heedless of the nurse, who lay uncongsions 
on the ground, Churchill gained the edge of 
the cliffs, and looking down without, a: hope, 
saw, midway between him and*ths ocean, a 
little form suspended by a portion of. the, thick 
bees kiit to a sharp projecting piecg of 
rook, 

How to reach and save the child wag 
Churchill’s firat and only thought. He saw, 
at once that the venture, while not impossible, 
would be fraught with peri’, but he did not 
give the matter a second thought, He looked 
down; and saw that it would be vain to dream 
of reaching the child from below; but'what he 
did-must be prompt to be of any avail; for as 
any moment the stout tartan might give way, 
cat throngh by its knifelike support, and 
then all would be over. 

The oliff was straight and steep as the side 
of the house, and offered no hold for hand or 
foot, but those knife-like projectiona of rook 
here and there; but between him and; the 
child these ran down more or less irregularly 





in the form of-a rude stair, and, taking his 
life ia bis hands Churchill began the pariions 
dezaent, 

Hand under hand ha. went, his palms 
bleeding from.contagh, with: the sharp reeks. 
He was. bonnd) to, ba slow. and. cantious, for 
one false step might.coss two lives, and the 
least downward glance at the ocean made his 
brain feel sick and. dizzy. 

How the desaent was. 2xseomplished 
Churchill! never knew; bat as he reached and 
grasped the unconscious child, ha and it were 
almoaf, loet, so atartling were the. shouts of | 
applause that went up from. the crowd, which | 
by some mysterious inflagnca bad been drawa 
to the scene. of the accident. 

With one arm. rendered, powerless, because 
of hia precions burden tha ascent was still 
more perilous than the descent. And thonagh 
no chamois hunter; who haz spent his life | 
among perilous ways, was more nimble of | 
limb than Churchill, the young man did | 
not dare to breathe freely until he had once | 
more gained the top of the cliff and deposited | 
his prizes in one of the dezens of aime cut- | 
stretched to receive it. 

Then it reemed to Churchill as if the ocean | 








and the shrill shonta. of, the people were part ; 


ofhbisowninner being. He saav strange: lights | 
flash before him, which passed, leuying a 
strange and indistinct confosion of objects, 
He had a, vague. idea, that. he wag, going | 
to faint; but.when-he beard the fear expressed 
on all sides he gathered himgelf together, and 


hanghty protest, then raiging, hia has he 
tarned away manfnlly. 


By Jove} he muttered, half-angrily, “I | 


believe they would have——”’ 


' Courchill Penanes, 


Bat. with these words came unconsciongress, , 
and. the next, moment. two eyes were.looking | 


with mingled fear and pride on the stalwart | 
fogm, which. lay prene. upon the. ground, It 

was.Churehill’a. dog, who.of all the crowd alone | 
wag. mute; but he. knew. batter than any how | 
brave and noble. was his master. 


* 


“= 


to thank him for a service that nothing can 
repay; bat perhaps we may: meet azaia.” 

Shes weut on to thank the hatel-keeper, aud, 
slipping soms coins into his hand, bads. his. 
gooa-night, and weot her homeward way, 
echoing theas words :— 

‘« Perhaps we may mec again!”’ 

Mra. Alingham little knew thas througly 
Churehill Peoance woull come miore biter 
eorrow and paix than she had ever dreamod 


of. 


* * * * 


The, sgane changes. to an. old-fashionad 
manor house in Southshira, Asep in the coun, 
try, and eurrounded by trees, whoga. toc 
volaptu ous branches have never felt the, wood- 
man's axe. Now in full Ieaf, the stately limiza 
and elms brush, against the; windows of the 
mansiou’s principal apartment—a lofty room 
of ancient design, snd furnished after the 
manner cf an armoury. The floor and walls 
were of black polished oak, the. latter adorned 
with inetrumenta of war and the chaea. 
Suits of bluck chain-mail and other armour 
stood hers and there casting grim shadows 
over the flacr, whose. gloom was relievad by 
the brilliant reflections that were cast by ine 
flames of a pine. wood fice that burned on an 
open hearth, 

Above the high mantel more instramenia of 
war were arranged ona rack of buffalo horns, 
which copjared up to the least imsginative 


| beholder visions of mighty honters on the 
| broud prairies of western America, 
fonnd sufficiency of strength to. utter e | 


Theoseupants of this apartment were twe is 
nomber, and formed as strange a. contrast to 
one another as they did to their surroaudings; 
aud to avoid.all mystery or confusion one wan 
the other lithe Romoel. 
De Nanaz, Valentine Eyre's neglected listle 
daughter. : 

Charchill lay fast asleep on a. large, iavelid : 
chair before the fice, his handsome head was 
pressed against soft pillows, aud the glowiay 
fiames fulling on his face, showed it pale ond 


pa TS 


| worn with the ravagea of pai. 


Three months ayo Charcshill Penance. came 


“ Inst my lagk,’’ muttered the proprigtor of | to grief while hunting with the Daksa of 
‘The King’s Arms Hotel,” in a mournfal | 


soliloquy. ‘* Here, I-neyer. bad a blessed soul 
worth. mentioning igside these.doors far the 
lIagt, twelyemonsh, and, jast ag. a gentleman 
comes—a real swell, too—who'd. have besn a 
regniap advertisement to the ’ouga——” 


He paused, expressed hia unnttersbia dis. | 


Stanislangh’s hounds in Sonthshirca, and aver 
since he bas been at Lockes!y Hall, unknowa 
to any of its inmates, but: most tenderiy 
nursed by Mrs. Alingham, whoze heart with 
unerring instinct,went out ai firss to the hand- 


; Some young Man, 


Intnitively, she felt that he was some 


appointment. with.a deep, sigh, and, after a | mother's darling, and soon her thought was 


while, continned-~. 

‘ There’s.somse.as;ia;born.on the right side 
of luck, and some as is'nt. I’m always on she 
wrong side; but.I got-his.name.in the visitors’ 
book, that's one, good thing, and if the story 
gets, into: the. papers. .a9;.‘ a fatal 
something may come of it after all.’ 

‘“* Mr; Jones; please, sir, you're, wanted.” 

The. voice of Tanny, the cpamber-maid, had 


| verified, for threugh long weeks of fever and 


Gclirium Churchill's unceasing cry waa for his 
mother. 
Mrs. Alingham's, heart bad ached throng! 


| those long weeks, and she longed for the crisis 


haccidant,’ | 
; man might utter.some words which would pra. 
! claim hia identity ; bat when thedong delisin 


broken. on, Mr, Jonse's. soliloguy. Ha; rose | 
with alserity, and, assuming the smile of | 


prosperity, stepped, ont from, bis seat. bahind 
the, bag;to meet a.lady, wham he immodiutely 
recognised ag one of * the quality.” 

In a. few eager worda, the. visitor. explained 
her presence, She bad, come, to. ree Mr, 
Penauce, the gentleman who had that. afser- 
noon snatched from death a life dear ag her 
OFn,, 

‘‘ Mr, Penance, is gone, madam, I am sory 
to say,” replied the hotel-keepsr, and; his 
regreh.wag.ag deep and eincere.ag tie tone of 
his voicg.implied. 


‘* Yop, madam, gone!” continaed the hotel. | 


keeper, repeating. the; word. gasped forth by 
Mrs.,-Alingham, ‘When he came. to, and 
found & crowd round him, all saying one thing 
and another, he said he didn't want to be 
lioniséd—whatever that may mean-—-so he 
went off by the very nexé train. A real swell, 
madam, and I’a let you see his addreas in tho 
visisora!:beok bas,that I feel sure the gentle- 
man didn’t wish his proceedings to bs known ; 
bné etill,, fox.a consideration, madam—"’ 





Renance’s,wishea must be respected,’ 








interrupted Mrs. Alinghaw, ‘‘ I merely wanted 


tocome, when in som3lacid moment the siak 


came to an end, thera waz. craoel disappsins- 
ment, for the doctor declared that his patient's 
power of memary was, snsponded, and wouid 
remain £0 for some tims, 

This is. the first time Churchill has beca 
dawn stairs, and little Romola has. heen tals 
that che must ba very—very siillindead; but 
the. child, needed no such cantion, for her 
tender little fancy hes twiced itsalf mous 
lovingly round the ‘‘ poor sick maz,” aa she 
calls, Churchill, and she would have held bask 
the lightest breath that could distarb hiz 
slumber. 

The tima went by. Churchill still slept 
calmiy, and-little Romola sat on the floor bg 
the feet. of a. knight's armonr, a fair, lovely 
child, loaking all the lovelier for the grotesque 
anc grim shadows which surrounded her. 

Ia ber little hand Romola held an old head. 
piace; which;she managed to drag dowa frac 
the wall, a strange plaything for a child; bus 
Rowola wonld have: been quite. happy, if a‘ 
could have got ber head inside hee soldier's 
hat, a3 she called it ; bat thore were clarps and 
bands of stecl which deficd a'l the effo:ta,cf 
those rosy white fingers. 

Saddenly there was a mo7vement in the chair 
before the hearth—a movement followed a deep 
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drawn sigh. Churchill was awake, and his eyes 
wandering round the room caught sight of 
the child. The bright little figure pleased him, 
and a few murmured words brought Romola 
and her strange play thing close to the invalid's 
chair. 

“What have you got there, little one?” 
asked Churchill, smiling into the little face 
which was raised to his, all love and sympathy, 
and thinking he had never seen such lovely 
eyes. 
‘‘ A soldier’s hat!" replied the child triam- 
phantly. ‘There, put it on,” and, forgetting 
Mrs. Alingham’s caution, she laid the old 
helmet in the young man's lap. 

Churchill laughed a faint echo of his old 
laughter ; but it did him good. He was about 
to make some jesting reply, when a footfall 
sounded on the floor, followed by the rastle of 
@ woman's garment, and a gentle voice fell on 
his ear. 

“T am so glad to hear you laugh ; you must 
be much better, but you must keep very quiet. 
I hope Romola did not distarb you?” 

‘On the contrary, she has done me good.” 

“He wake up himself, Nonnie,”’ put in the 
child, with eagerness. ‘‘I kept as still as a 
little mouse.” 

‘* Very good, my darling!” replied the gentle 
lady; ‘‘ but now you must come away, it is 
your bed time.” 

‘‘ Let me say my prayers here, Nonnie,”’ 
pleaded the child. 

Mrs. Alingham glanced hesitatin gly towards 
the invalid, but he responded with a smile, 
and a request that the little one might have 
her own way. So she seated herself, and 
drew little Romola to her knee, who knelt 
down, and clasping her tiny bands, began her 
simple petition. 

“Please, God, bless dear papa, who is 
far away, and bring him safely back, and 
make the sick man wel), and bless Nonnie 
and Juan and Churchill Penance——" 

So the prayer went on until the child had 
no more to ask, and when she had risen to her 
knees Charchill made a gesture with his hand, 
beckoning her to his side. The little one 
came gently, and he put his arm round her, 
looking down with a smile into her sweet, 
serious face. 

“Tell me, little one,” he asked at last, 
‘* why you prayed for Churchill Penance ?”’ 

The reply came from Mrs. Alingham in 
eager tones. 

“He saved her little brother's life at the 
risk of his own, and we have never seen him 
since; but, oh! how I long for some means 
of conveying to him my deep, unspeakable 
gratitade.” 

Mrs. Alingham forgot her patient’s weak- 
ness in the excitement of the hope that she 
was at last about to hear something of the 
man to whom ske owed so much. 

Churchill Penance stooped and pressed his 
lips to Romola’s bare head. 

‘**Go,”’ he said, ‘and tell your mother that 
I am Churchill Penance, and I owe her more 
than ever I oan repay.” 

Romola slipped from the arm which held 
her, and flew to Mrs. Alingham’s side; but 
there was no need for her to repeat the mes- 
sage. Every word had reached Mrs. Aling- 
ham; but the exclamations of joy which 
trembled on her lips were hushed in the bitter 
= which suddenly broke from Churchill's 

8. 
Ee My mother! Oh, my mother! ” 

With the mention of her name his power of 
memory had returned, and his first thought 
was of her who had made him her world. It 
was ages since he had seen her. What ago- 
nies might not she be suffering on his account? 

Mrs. Alingham hastened to the invalid's 
side, and laid a cool hand on his throbbing 
brow. 

‘‘ Your mother shall have a telegram at 
once,” she said, soothingly, “if you will only 
let me know where to find her.” 

Churchill gave his home address, and within 
the next twenty four hours Mrs. Penance was 
by her son’s sice, 





She was very quiet, hardly daring to kiss 
him, lest she should retard his recovery 
Churchill almost wept when he felt the clasp 
of her arms round his neck; and her face, 
looking ten years older than when he had seen 
it last, told plainly the depths of agony 
through which the loving soul had passed. 

From that day Charchill’s strength came 
back by leaps and bounds, and the sunny days 
of Jane found him walking about the grounds 
at Lockesly, with little Romola for a com- 
panion. 

The young man felt a strange fascination 
in the society of the quaint, pretty child, and 
the child simply adored the man who had 
saved her brother's life. 

He was the hero of all her young imagin- 
ings. She treasured up his every word and 
glance in her simple, loving heart. 

Juan, who had been sent to school shortly 
after his accident at St. Columb, was now at 
home for his holidays, and sometimes he be- 
came jealous of his sister's love for her new 
friend. 

He liked Churchill Penance; bat the boy 
was exacting in his love, and he desired that, 
Romola should hold him first and chief in 
her heart. 

One day his jealousy reached such a height 
that he uttered sharp, unkind woods, which 
brought the tears to Romola's gentle eyes; 
but instead of resenting, she said, quietly,— 


the young man laughed himself as he 


; but | replied 


“* Becagse you know I ran away from those 
ladies who came just now. I want you all to 
mage, and if you make a noise they will find 
us out."’ 

“* Who are the ladies ?"’ 

“The Dachess of Stanislaugh and another." 
_ “ Hasn't the other got any name?” 

Churchill —- and coloured, to the 
wonder of Romola, whose large, watchful eyes 
nothing escaped. 

‘* What an inquisitive little thing you are! 
Do you know, Romola, that it is not polite to 
ask too many questions ?” 

‘“‘ Well, I won't ask you any more; bat,” 
nestling her head against her companion's 
arm, ‘do tell me the other lady’s name ?”’ 

‘It is the Honourable Ethel Drood.” 

; Romola smiled, and went onin a musing 
one, — 

‘“* My nurse says the Dachess isa very grand 
person. I don’t think I care about her myself. 
She's not the kind of a person I could say my 
prayers to, but,” scornfally, ‘I am not afraid 
of her. Why don’t you like the otherlady?’’ 
gai added, looking keenly into her companion's 


‘* Because she is so fond of marquises,” 

Churchill laughed as he spoke, but rather 
ruefally ; then catching sight of a white dress 
at a little distance, he exclaimed in tones of 


‘* Dear Jaan, if Ilove Mr. Penance it is be- | alarm. 


cause he saved your life. I conld never forget 
that even if I tried.” 

She turned away, and finding Churchill 
standing by an old fountain she nestled close 
by his side. The young man saw the little 
one’s eyesclouded, herlips quivering, and in his 
light, gracefal way he took her hand, comfort- 
ing her, and making her promise that she 
would never keep any cause of unhappiness a 
secret from him, 

Mrs. Penance and her hostess watched this 
pretty scene through a window of the garden. 
room, and in the mind of one at least was a 
regret that the girl was not older; but the 
thought was not put into words, and in a few 
moments Mrs. Alingham said,in her gentle 


way,— 

Look at Romola and Mr. Penance, what a 
charming picture they make! The little one 
looks like a fair white lily twining round a 
strong tower. ° 

Mrs. Penance smiled; this was the very 
utterance of her thoughts. 

‘‘ The simile is good,” she replied, eagerly. 
‘‘What nobler support could the lily find, 
what purer, softer influence the tower of 
strength?” 

The two women smiled into one another's 
eyes. Each understood the other, and a 
silence ensued, which was at last broken by 
Mrs. Penance. 

- “De Nunaz isa Spanish name,” she said, 
thoughtfully, and Mrs, Alingham replied, — 

“Romola is of Spanish extraction. Her 
fatber is at present in Spain. These chil- 
dren," she added, a little proudly, ‘‘are of noble, 
nay, stainless birsb; but more than this I can- 
not tell you. I am only their governess.” 

Mrs. Penance thought she had been intru- 
sive, and hastened to explain that it was 
not so. 

‘* Pardon me,” she said earnestly. ‘I seek 
to know nothing. I only know that you are the 
sweetest woman I have ever met, and the 
kindest friend.” 

At that moment the sound of wheels was 
heard on the drive outside, and Mrs. Aling- 
ham had scarcely acknowledged her, friend's 
graceful speech when the door was flung wide 
open, and the batler announced two very dis- 
tinguished names. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Stanislaugh and 
the Honourable Ethél Drood. 


7 . * _ * 
‘*Why do you say I must not laugh so 


loud ?” 
Little Romola and Churchill were sitting in 


‘* By Jove, we are unearthed |” 

It was true, for at that moment Miss 
Drood was crossing the lawn from the con- 
servatory in which she was standing when she 
discovered Churchill's retreat. 

‘‘The servant told us you were out!” said 
the beauty, as she stopped with an affected 
start of surprise before her quondam lover’s 
retreat. 

“ The servant was right, I am out.” 

‘‘T believe you ran away to avoid me! ’ 

Exasperated at Charchill’s rudeness, Ethel 
was fast losing her self-control. She bit her 
lip, while her d trembled on the gold knob 
of her dainty parasol, as she saw her former 
lover laughing into Romolu’s cloudy tresses. 

e ou think, Miss Drood, that I would 
pay pad 4 @ tribute to your power?” 

Ethel’s fair cheek 
but her emotion was 
next moment she 
into the innocent face. 

*‘ Did not Mr, Penance run away from me ?.” 
she asked, gaily. 

“Mr, Penance says it is not polite to ask 
questions,” was Romola’s demure reply. 

Ethel turned to Churchill with a smile of 
triamph ; but she bit her lip in a fresh access 
of annoyance, when the young man’s amused 
laughter fell on her ear. 

‘Children and fools tell the truth,’’ she 
remarked, lightly ; ‘bat the Dachess will 
think you very rude if youdo not pay your 
respects to her, especially,” continued Ethel, 
“ when the object of her visit was to ask you 
and your mother to her garden party on 
Thuraday afternoon.” 

‘‘My mother and I are Mrs. Alingham’s 
guests,” replied Churchill, pointedly. 

Ethel hastened to explain that Mrs. Aling- 
ham had already received an invitation. 

‘The Dachess,” she continued, apologe- 
tically, ‘‘ would have sent cards to you and 
your mother ; but until last night we did not 
dream that you were at Lockesly, and as her 
Grace was anxious to meet her old friend, 
| song Penance, we decided to drive over to- 

ay.” 

“TI will go and present myself to the 
Dachees,” said Churchill, who knew that if 
he did not doso his mother would be vexed. 
So he rose, and with Romola’s hand in his 
sauntered across the lawn by Ethel’s side. 

As they neared the house Ethel looked 
angrily at Romola, and whispered in a low 
tone. 

“I want so much to explain; but it ia 
impossible with that child to hear all we 


assumed a vivid crimson, 
uickly subdued. The 
to Romola, smiling 





a shady nook beneath sweet scented limes, and] 


say.” 
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Charchill smiled, and replied, indifferently, 

‘' There is nothing to explain.’’ 

‘You do not know ;’’ then laying her hand 
on her companion’s arm Ethel added, with a 
wistfol sigh, ‘first of all, I want )ou to be 
triends.”’ + 

Churchill sprang from the touch, ehudder- 
ing 2 little, then replied, steadily, — 

‘‘There can be no friendship between us. 
I loved you once, you know how truly. You 
splayed me very false, and now—welJ, I can 
wish my cousin Eastshire jy of bis prize.” 

Ethel went very white at these words. 

** You despise me, Churchill ?” 

“YT despice you most heartily, Mies 
‘Drood!” And after that, thought the young 
man, she will not be very anxious to see me on 
Taursday ; but with all his bitterness he 
could not forbear a smile, for Ethel’s words 
‘most plainly revealed the fact that the Mar- 
guis had bidden her farewell. 

It was the day after Ethel's visit that 
Romola ran to Churchill with a copy of the 
Morning Post, o:ying out, as she handed it to 
him in her imperious little way,— 

‘* Here, Mr. Penance, read me a story, and 
& nice long one? ” 

Charchill smiled as he took the paper from 
the child's hands. He caught the little one on 
‘his knee, and said, lightly,— 

‘* There are no stories in it, only news.” 

‘Well, read me some news, then,” im- 
periously. 

Churchill laughed, and ran his eyes care- 
Jessly down the first colamn which met his 
views, then uttered a hasty exclamation. 

‘‘By Jove!” repeated Romola. ‘Is that 
the way the news begins?’ she added, 

curiously, 

“No.” 

‘Then why did you say it?” 

**Why? You little witch, because I was 
surprised.” 

‘And why?” persisted the child. 

Charchill laughed outright as he replied,— 





‘‘ Faith, I hardly know. One shonid learn | 


tine Eyre, the cynic and woman-hater, about 
«o be married, and I did not even know that 
he had returned to England !”’ 

“Read to me about it,” said Romola, 
eagerly, and Churchill obeyed, reading as 
follows in his clear, steady tones,— 


‘““*A marriage has been arranged. and will | 
shortly be solemnised between Valentine, , 


only son of Vivian Eyre, Esq.. of Chavenage 


Court, Westshire, and Miss Zitella Czarvas | 


only child of the late Count of Sobieska and 
Szarvas. The young lady——” 

But here Chorchill was interrupted by a 
‘sudden ory of scme person, deadly hoarse and 
gurgling. 


; 80 hopeless ! 


The paper fell from his hand, and Romola, ' 


‘with a wail of terror, slipped from his knee, 
and ran forward. 

‘‘Nonnie! Nonnie!"" she wept, piteously, 
for that ory of agony had been wrung from 
Mrs. Alingham’s heart, who, ere it died away, 
thad fallen senseless to the ground. 


(To be continued.) 





Somers 





Ir is remarkable that many of the historical 
persons who bore the name of John were unfortu- 
nate either in their lives or in their deaths. 
England has had but a single King Jobn, and he 
was one of the meanest and cruellest rulers that 
ever filled her throne, 
King of Scotland, was just as poor-spirited 
and contemptible. Of the twenty-three Popes 
John, three died in gaol; two were murdered ; 
oue was imprisoned for three years ; and one died 
from the fall of a house. Of the seven Em- 
perors of the East (Constantinople) called John, 
one was poisoned, another blinded, a third was 
monarch in name only, and a fourth gave up the 
throne owing to his worries. Plenty of other 


instances could be quoted to show that this name, 
in connectien with royal power, has been singu- 
larly unhappy for the many wearers of it. 


to be surprised at nothing; but here is Valen. | 88ved at whatever cost to me. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


; Her wild eyes fell upon it, and she lifted it in 

| her hands, the laugh that startled even her 
coming again. 

‘How bandsome you looked in that, Ber- 

, tie!” she muttered. “I told you, that you 

looked like a dissolute young god, and you did. 


Tue noise of the closing door aroused Eden. ' I wish I had seen you in it last. I—— 


An expression resembling death, and an | 


agonizing death, was upon her face. 


She heard her husbaua’s light, elastic step in | 


Her veice failed, and a long, quiverixg 
| Sigh swelled up through her heart. 
The unsteadiness in her brain became 


the hall, and flying to her door, turned the key, greater. She forgot whether the coat belonged 


then leaned against the wall breathlessly wait- 


ing. 
He passed on in silence. 


, to Bertie or Malcolm, and in turning over to 
| ascertain a picture fell from the pocket. She 
|looked downwards, and the features of her 


As the step died away her temporary brother's wife stared up at her, piercing her 
strength deserted her, and she sank again hot eyeballs like a dagger. 


upon the floor inert, almost senseless. 

The objects in the room swam before her; a 
glare like that from a conflagration enveloped 
her surroundings. . 

For a moment she seemed on the point of 
fainting; then she pulled herself up by a 
mighty effort. Her hands were pressed upon 


ber temples, as though to hold thought seal 


getber. 

Sensation seemed dead for the moment; 
then all the old pride of race surged into her 
heart, while beneath it the mad idolatry, the 
passionate anger at her husband, were her 
strongest emotions. 

She had heard none of his words in bis own 
defence, and she saw before her only—dis- 
honour. 

‘* What am I to do?” she gasped. ‘* What? 
what? CanI let the world know my shame and 
Malcolm’s? No, no! Can I allow him whom 


I have worshipped to become an inmate of a 


prison? Oh, Heaven, no!” with’a horrible 


shiver. ‘ If I could only think—only think!" 


She beat her hands together, her great wild 
eyes travelling abont the room vaguely, as 
though in the hope of finding some escape 
from her terrible dilemma. 

‘*T see—I see!’’ she cried at last, stagger- 


ing to her feet, and leaning against the wall | 


‘*Maloolm and Bertie must be 
Bat for me, 
no one need ever know but just themselves, 
It was all the result of anger and pique on my 
part. I will pay for it with—death. On 


for support. 


Heaven ! life was so sweet this morning—so' 


bitter, so bitter now !”’ 

Vaguely she wondered at herself that 
she did not weep. She had always done so 
in her little trials; but this—it was too deep 
for tears, 

Her soul was frozen, her heart lead, and 
yet the frightful pain pierced her like mortal 
wounds. There wasno outcry. The white, 
set face showed an awful, immutable determi- 
nation that was pitifal. 


‘¢I¢ is my honour that I save,” she mur- 
mured, over and over again. ‘‘My honour 


' and Malcolm's. My father would have wished 


John Baliol, sometime | 


it so. Hesaid so often, ‘better death than 
dishonour ;’ and now the time has come for 
me to choozre. Father, mother, plead with 
Heaven to forgive me !”’ 

She sank forward upon her knees, her head 
upon a chair, and tried to pray, bat the words 
stuck fast in her throat; an awfal trembling 
seized her that she had not power to control. 

She threw up her head with a wild desire 
for air. Her thoughts were becoming confnsed. 
Her senses reeled, not through approaching 
unconeciousness, but it seemed to be an in- 
cipient madness that was surging through 
her brain. 

A lurid smile dawned upon her lips that 
never reached her eyes. ’She was but a child, 
accustomed to act from impulse, and her heart 
was breaking. 

She had never worshipped her husband so 
as in that hour, but she could not anderstand 


So young, 80 ined’ 


| She dropped the coat and smothered the 
cry of her helpless soul; then she staggered 
to a table and wrote upon a slip of paper: 


‘* You will find my body in the river if you 
care to look; bat I should prefer that you 
allow me to find rest for ever there. I trast 
you to save my hoxourand my brother’s. 


‘\ EDEN.” 

| She left the picture and the coat where they 
had fallen, and pinned a hat upon her head, 
then looked wbout her. 

Everything cried oat of Bertie. A half- 
smoked cigar was upon the table, his shaving- 
cup and brush upon the boreau, a discarded 

‘pair of gloves were upon the cheffonier, bat 
her eyes wandered from all these to the pho- 
tograph upon the floor, and she turned away 
without a shudder. 

She was like one dead to emotion. The 
knowledge of a frightful pain in her heart 
reached her through the cloud upon her 
brain. 

She tried to remember what had happened 
to her, but the calamity was without form. 
There was but one word that clang to her 
with hideous pertinacity— death ! 

She unlocked the door and passed into the 
hall. She felt as if she were walking in 
circle, and was giddy, ia consequence, as @ 
child is from turning roand too often. 

Then ehe heard the light swinging step that 
she had learned to love and know so well. 

She drew back into an alcove of the hall, 
and watched Bertie as he passed her. 

She watched him a moment hungrily, then 
turned and fled through the halJ, down the 
marble stairs, and out into the crowded, bus- 
tling, busy street. 

Her white, drawn face and haggard eyes at- 
tracted many, as she harried by them, and 
more than one whispered to a companion,— 
| “ That beautifal girl is either mad or soon 
will be.” 

But she neither heard nor saw them. 
Swiftly ahe moved along, her feet seeming 
scarcely to touch the ground, bat borne upon 
the bosom of her own wild sorrow. 

Down the Strand, along Fieet-street she 
went, seeing nothing, feeling little, save #n 
insatiable longing for peace; into ths City, 
and onward, unconscious of fatigue, and at 
last reached that porsion of the river where 
the great steamships are moored. 

There were rough men upon every side, but 
they had their work to do, and there was less 
attention bestowed upon her than in the 
fashionable hotel. 

Night shadows were beginning to lengthen 
objects, and the monotonous waves lashed the 
‘wharves with a slow, despairing sound that 
' cut through the soul. 

Eden walked out upon the end of a river 
| steamboat pier, and stood guzing about her. 

She neither trembled nor hesitated from 
any fear. She had forgotten fear, forgotten 
' life, forgotten suffering, forgotten all but death. 
She strove to think, bat her mind seemed 


what the feeling was. Love had never been ' as far away a8 the horizon that she could see, 


expressed in gnawing pain to her before. 

The smile grew, and a low, hoarse laugh 
issued from the parted lips. It was gruesome, 
hideous. 

Upon a chair beside her was Bertie’s smok- 
ing-gown, that he had thrown carelessly aside, 


but could not touch. 

It was a singular sensation, bat one which 
all who have suffered from mental angaish 
can readily understand. 

The end of the pier upon which she stood 
became shrouded in gloom. She coald hear, 
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unconsciously, the vcices of the men at the 
other end, the lapping of the waves, the 
prfiing of steam through: pipes, an occasional 
ebrill whistle. 

Eden lifted her eyes to the vault abave 
her, bat-it contained no meaning. Neither 
cry nor prayer arose to her lips; her brain 
was as blank as though it had never existed. 

She lifted: the skirt of her pretty, tan- 
coloured gown, and, ag quietly as she had 
come there, she stepped from the pier down- 
ward into space. 


CHAPTER VY. 


As Eden stepped qaickly and lightly fromthe 
end of the pier toward the dark, shadowed 
water of the river, a strong, determined arm 
was: thrown about her, and drew her safely 
back upon the planks, 

Bot the mental strain had been too much 
for the overwrought nervons system of the 
gir!, who cank inert and senseless in the arms 
of her preserver. 

Theman realised what had occurred, and 
lifting her in his arms, carried her carefally 
t> the street. 

Underthe gaslight-he presented an attractive 
appearance. While not handsome, there was 
a big't-bred, aristocratic expression in his face, 
@ military bearing, a calm dignity of manner 
ae bespoke the gentleman and the thorough- 
bred: 


There was in the general appearance of the | 


man a something that generated and diffased 
trust, and a commanding personality that 
neither man nor woman qaestioned. 

With the light burden: still clasped in his 
arms he parsed as he reached the street. 

*‘Can you ges me a cab, my friend?” 
be asked of & man in labouring dress. “This 
lady is ill.” 

Seeing the prospect of a large ‘‘tip,” the 
labourer touched'his hatand started off on a 
trot, returning in a few minutes with a rattling 
fonor. wheeler, drawn by a jaded horse. 

Bat Eden's friend was in no questioning 
baumour. He placed his burden on the back 
reat of the carriage, slipped some silver into 
the labourer's hand, took his seat beside the 
unconecious form, after having given some 
directions to the driver, and closed himself in. 

The lumbering conveyance started, and 

Sden was again alone with the preserver of 
her unfortunate life. 

He removed her hat, and with a. stroke.as 
gentle as a woman's touch he brushed the 
clostering curls from brow and temples, 

‘* Poor little creature!" he murmured with 
genuine pity. “She is scarcely more than a 
child, and yet suffering has brought her to 
this desperation. Heigho! the world ia filled 
with theee unfortunates, and yet I can never 
Jose my sympathy. We know neither the 
temptation nor the suffering that led to it, 
Heaven he!p them!” 

He fell into a reverie, stil! smoothing the 
broad, fair brow as he might have done that 
of a baby, and was aroused only by tha 
stopping of*the carriage before an mposing 
residence. 


Again lifting the-light form in his arms, he | 


cxtried her up the steps, and let himself in 
with a latch-key. 

A warm flood of rose-hued light filled tho 
elegant hall, and lingered affectionately upon 
the small; pale, upturned face. 

Withont a pause, the gentleman entered the 
library, laid his barden carefully upon a hand- 
geome couch, and rang & bell. 

A servant who had grown old in the service 
of bis family answered. 

“Te my mother here, Johnson ?” 

*No, Mr. Walter, she ain’t. She didn't 
expect you, and ehe went out, taking Mies 
Sylvia with her.” 

‘* Ig Mre, Winter here?” 

‘*No, sir, she ain’t, neither—nor yet Betty, 
the housemaid. Mrs. Marchmont gave them 
permission to go out, and” 

“Never mind! Bring me some brandy and 





ice-water. There is a lady here who is ill, 
Make haste !'’ 

Too wise to question, Johnson hastened to 
obey, while Waiter Marchmont in his gentle, 
tender way proceeded to render hia still uncon- 
scious guest as comfortable as possible. 

He dismissed the servant when hs had 
taken the brandy and water, then forced a 
few drops down the throat of his little patient, 
watching the effect curiously. 

The magnificent dark eyes were not long in 
opening. The swoon had saved Eden Stann- 
ton’s reason, as Walter Marchmont’s prompt 
action had saved her life, 

Her eyes wandered vacantly and incompre- 
hensiyely about the large, laxuriously-far- 
nished room, and at last rested upon the 
interested face of her preserver. 

She looked strajght into his eyes for a few 
moments in silence, seeming to endeayour to 
uuderstand why he was there; ther, unable 
to solve the problem, she half lifted herself 
upon-her elbow. 

‘““Who are you? and where am I?” she 
asked, her sweet, musical voice falling softly 
in the vaulted chamber. 

‘*T am Walter Marchmont, and you are 
with friends,” he answered, a smile warm as 
sunshine lighting his intellectual face, 

‘*T don’t remember you,”’ returned Eden, 
sinking back upon her pillowa. ‘‘ Where did 
I ever see you before? Where is——” 

She broke off. 

An expression of horrible remembrance 
crossed her face, and with a terrible shiver 
she sprang ta her feet. 

The look of pazzled childhood had vanished, 
and in its place was the reflection of a woman's 
most hideous soffering. 

‘‘ How-came I here?’ sho, gatped, hoarsely, 
clasping her hands tightly. ‘‘Ob, Father in 
Heaven, how is it that Iam not desd?”’ 

Qaietly bat ficmly Walter Marchmont 
caught her hands in his, and gently pushed 
her upon the sofa, 

Then, still. holding her, he leaned toward 
her, and in a cool, soothing tone spoke to her, 
calmly,— 

‘You are exciting yourself foolishly and 
uselesaly, Listen to me! Isaw you as you 
were passing up and down the wharf, and the 
gruesome expression of your face frightened 
me. It was too white and cet for your years. 
Besides, that was no place for a pretty, un- 
protected’ girl at that hour. I followed you. 
Now you understand. I beg you to believe 
that I have not tried to force myself in, any 
way into your confidence ; nor do I seek it 
nov. But if there is any way in. which I can 
serve you you may command me” 

With a timidity that gradnally grew to 
trust Eden-looked into the strong, kindly face. 

Then, with @ gesture expressive of great 
weariness, but some resignation, she spoke. 

“T can’t thank you,” she said, unsteadily. 
‘‘ Perhaps I don’s jast appreciate the faot of 
your having sayed my life yet. Some day I 
may; but that I cannot quite see the wisdom 
or kindness of it now, you will understand. I 
am absolutely alone in the world, utterly 
friendless, penniless, help!eaa,”’ 

‘‘ Bat——.” interrupted Walter Marahmont, 
looking questioningly at her. rich dresa. 

Sbe uuderstood, but there was not eyen a 
flush upon her face as she answered, — 

“IT lost my lIast relaive to day —my 
brother !” 

A passion of tears filled the dark eyes. and 
choked the eweet voice. 

She half arose, then sank back, upon, the 
couch agajn, burying her face in the pillows, 
sobbing bitterly, 

Walter Marohmont was deeply moved. 

With utmost respect, but obeying an im- 
pulse that he had no power to control, he put 
out his hand and laid it almost. reverently 
upon her bowed head. 

‘Poor little giri!” he said, gently, his voice 
very low and almost tremulous, ‘I wish you 
knew how genuinely sorry Iam for you, Bat 
you must not consider yourself, so entirely 
friendless. The world isn’t such a hard piace, 





after all, except to those who wilfaolly make 
itso, I understand your suffering, You are 
but a child, too young to fight life alone; but 
there is one thing that you have entirely for- 
gotten—to trast that Heaven that has pro- 
mised to be a frignd to the friendless, Are 
yon listening to nie, dear? "’ 

The pretty head was lifted, the tears 
broshed aside, and a trembling thas was 
terrible shook the little frame. 

*T cannot listen!” she exclaimed, miser- 
ably. ‘I can hear nothing but the voice 
that tells me that in all this great, bleak world 
I am alone—alone! You cannot know the 
meaning of that word to a helples?, igdorant 
girl. It is vacuity. About me there is wealth, 
happiness and love, but none of it is for me. 
Every unfortunate, miserable wretch upon 
earth seems to have someone belonging to 
him, someone to cling to, but me. I have 
done no wrong, and yet my suffering is greater 
than I can bear! Oh, Heaven, have pity upon 
me |” 

The pretty, round arms were thrown up 


deepairingly, and Eden’s relaxed form would 


have slipped from the couch to the floor bnt 
that Marchmont caught and placed her again 
upon the couch. 

‘You must calm yourself,” he said, ten- 
derly, ‘I know perfectly well that you are 
in no mood to listen to platitades, and I will 
spare youallIcan. Bat you are not so alone 
as you seem tothink. If you will accept my 
honest friendship, my earnest desire to help 
you in every way that lies in my power, it is 
yours. I would like you to trust me if you 
can, You are in the home made sacred by 
the presence of my. mother. 

‘*A few weeks ago my sister and her hus. 
band were killed in a railroad disaster, leaving 
to our care their one child, Sylvia Fane, She 
is but five years of'age, and my mother ia too- 
old to take charge of her as she requirez, 

‘Will you remain here as Sylvia's gover- 
nesa? Your duties will be light, so that you 
need not fear them; but you wonld confer a 
great favour upon both my mother and myself 
if you will consent. We go to our country 
home to-morrow, and the assurance that you 
will accompany us would be a tremendous 
relief to both. Will you come?” 

Something of Eden's natural energy had re- 
turned to her, She sat upand brashed the 
rebellious curls from her eyes. 

“ Surely,” she cried, gratefally, ‘‘ Heaven 
has sent you! I-—TI will try to repay your 
generosity ; I——” 

She put out her hand impulsively, and 
again tears choked her utterance. 

Marchmont took the tiny hand between bis 

alms and pressed it gently; then, to calm 
er emotion, spoke in a brisk, basinessa-like 
way. 
“‘ Before we conclade cur contract, you must- 
tell me your name.” 

Eden started. 

She realised fally that for Mulcolm. and 
Bertie’s sake her identity must remain abd- 
eolutely concealed; she must bo as dead to 
the past as thongh her body were really con- 
cealed in the rivemas she intended it should 
have heen. ; 

After a momentary. hesitation, she answered, 


: slowly,— 


‘‘ Eden Chasemore.” 

‘T¢. suits yon,” returned Marchmont, look- 
ing, unsteadily into the face whase.eaquisite 
heanty had matared with rnffering, 

He did. not understand. is. then, but a, wave 
of. the inflaence she; was to, have upon his life 
awept over him with a saddening cifect, With 
clairvoyant, perception he eaw the.black.clond 
in the.future, bnt he could not read the letters 
in crimson. thas spelled—‘t Tragedy !"* 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wir anythiog but a light heart, Bertie 
Staunton, entered the apartments that. had 
witnessed the greatest. happiness of his. life. 





His face, almost too beautifal for a. man, 
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was clouded with deep feeling, yet, as he 
opened the door sfily, and called his wife’s 
name, a smile of unutterable love was.upon 
his lips, 

“ Eden !” 

A silence that seemed almost tangible 
answered him. He repeated the name again, 
going to the door of their bedchamber ana 
opening it gently. S:ill the same hideous 
silence, 

An irrepressible shiver seized him like.that 
which attacks a visitor at.a vanlt. He glanced 
about half bewildered by his own sensations, 
A euperstitious dread of an unnameable ca- 
lamity was upon him, The smile, instead of 
fading, had frozen upon his lips, He stood 
stupidly gazing about him. 

‘* What a fool I am!” he cricd, at last, 
endeavouring to shake off the torgor that 
threatened him, ‘‘Sbe has gone ont, Of 
course that is it, and I stand here trying to 
imagine every impossible evil. Why, to be 
sure she has gone out and there is a. note 
from her, bless ber dear little heart !"’ 

He raised the paper and presged it passion- 
ately to his lips, then opened it. 

As he read a!l the colour that revived hope 
had lent faded, and a pallor nothing short of 
death overspread’his face, 

He recled like a ship in a.heavy gale, his 
eyes were glued to, the paper, his hair clung 
about his damp brow like paste. 

A moment thus, the horror in his eyes 
beyond exgression, then he thrast the paper 
in his pocket, and drawing. his hat, over hig 
eyes, he strode from the room and the hotel. 


His brain never seemed. so. clear, though his. 


face was distorted beyond recognition, 
‘ A hansom stood in the street near the 
oor. 

“To Scotland Yard!’ he exclaimed, 
hoarsely, and five shillings extra if, you, get 
there quick!” 

He sprang in and closed thedoor. He never 
could recall his thoughts as he whirled rapidly 
along over the rough stones; bat one thing he 
realiged only too plainly, that all effort apon 
= part to find her would ba worse than use- 

esa. 

To the superintendent he showed the letter, 
and after avery few words of explanation 
detectives were sent in every Gireetion ; but to 
no purpose. 

About twelve o'clock that night, jaded. and 
hopeless, Bertie Staunton again wandered 
into the hotel, He looked. like a. corpse, that 
had been put in motion by electricity, 

Tn @ stupid, emotionless way he paused 
before Malcolm Carleton’s door and knocked. 
His linen was soiled, his clothing in, disorder, 
his eyes bloodshotten. 

The door was opened by Maleolm Carleton 
himself, well groomed and nonchalant, Be- 
hind bim Staunton could cea, Bertha cool and 
diedainfal, her bare neck apd arma. gleaming 
like marble above a dress of creamy. white, 
The mocking, radiant face was maddening to 
the anguished man, 

At. his brother-in-lam's wild) appearance 
Malcolm Carleton shrank back in alarm. 

“In Heaven’s name.whathas happened?” 
he gasped. 


Stepping into the room Bertie closed the | 


dcor behind him, 
His eyes. were upon Bertha rather than 
Carleton as he answered,—. 
P a have come to tell youthat your sister ig 
ead,”’ 
“Dead! Eden, dead!’ gasped Maleolm, 
hoarsely. ‘'Are you:mad?”’ 


> caught the. gleam that belongs only to the 
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‘I wish to Heaven I were. She has drowned | 
heraelf, believing that her death would save | 


her family from disgrace.” 
« Disgrace!" 


Yes, disgrace. She musi hayeknown that , woald a tigress,” 


that woman is not your wife, and she must 
have believed her to.be mine,” 
‘* You must. be mad!” 
_ Leaning against the door, a cold perspira- 
tion covering face.and hands, Malcolm Carle- 


ton conld think of nothing beyond those words, ! 


| 
| 





j uiterly, andin a tone of reproagh addressed 


that rendered him motionless and incapable 
of thoughé. . 

‘* Look at that woman,” cried Bertie, point- 
ing in Bertha’s direction, “and ask yourself if 
Iam mad. She ig the viless of adventuresses. 
She is neither yoar wife nor mine, though I 
belieyed her to be mine for a tortuous time, 
and several other men equally insage have 
believed the same. She is the legal wife, of 
Rupert Howard, one.of the greatest scoundrels 
this country hag ever. known. She is. an ad- 
venturess, an uncomvicted thief, and, before 
Heaven, & murdereaa! ” 

“Stop!” Malcolm Carleton’s voice was 
hearse beyond. recognition, His eyes had 


maddened animal, ‘“ What you have said.is 
a lie from beginning to end, and you shall 
answer to me with your dastardly life for your 
cowardly agsanlt upon my wife’s honour!” 

*Fool!” exclaimed Sisauntop, fieresiy. 
_ Na at thas woman, and ask her if I have| 
ie. 

Carleton tarned inyoluntarily and glanced 
in Bertha’s direction,. 

She had rigep, and was leaning againgk the 
arm of the chair, her face white. and quiver- 
ing, while the old mocking smile lingered 
about her lips, It gave a ghastly. effect, to’ 
her countenance, | 

Bhe seamed to have forgotten Malcolm 





Bertie, 

‘You are cruel,” she. exclaimed, densely, 
“I did not think, that yon would revenge your- 
self upon @ woman. If you. had but loved me 
T might have been different and happy. You 
know that I woxehipped you, and lam nos 2} 
woman to love lightiy.” 

A geatore of withering disgust. interrupted | 
her, and from reproach her expression changed 
to the brilliancy of haired. 

With the quickness and something of the 
peculiar grace of the leopard she sprang to 
Malcolm Carleton's side and laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

‘Do yom. nok updexskand?'’ she. cried, ; 
excitedly, ‘‘ that.he is trying to deceive you? | 
He, has, wearied of your sister, aud now he} 
comes. here to——”’ 

Buk. the acting, came tco late. | 

With no gentle movemens,Carleton shogkthe j 
hand from-bis arm, and stepped backward. 

Bertha, understood the motion more quickly | 
than she could have comprehended words, H 





hex into the adjoining room, and listened in 

silence as he turned the key upon her. 

F Then Malcoim Carleton faces Bertie Staun- 
on. 

‘* Where is my sister?” he asked, dally, 

For answer Bertie took from his-pocket the 
letter she had left; and watched his brother. 
in-law ashe read it. 

As he fiaishedits perusal and realised what 
his act-of folly had coat them botb, Malcolm 
fell into.a chair, and burying his face in his 
hands sobbed aloud. 

With folded arms and bent head Bertie 
Staunton looked on, but no tear came tec 
reliceve-the burning heat in his eyes and brain. 
They seemed on fire! 

There was am ache in his bosom like the 
cut of a knife, bat he conld neither weep nor 
exclaim. He seemed dumb, dead! 

He was unconscious of time, and did not 
realise that nearly half an hour had elapsed 
before Carleton spoke, He started aad 
sighed, 

«Tell me!’ Carleton exclaimed, huakily. 
“Events are crowding 20 strangely that i 
dou't seem to comprehend. What was lden 
to you?” 

‘“‘My legal wife!” answered Staunton, 
proudly. 

‘* Thank Heaven for that!” cried Carleton, 
fexvently, grasping Bertie’s hand. ‘‘ Now les 
as think what is to be done.”’ 

“I have thought until my brain seems 
paralysed. Itis allolear enough. Ws must 
tind her body if we can; but thia secret must 
be. buried with us. Eden's eacrifice mush vot 
be rendered of no account, She died, evi- 
Zently believing that would gave your honcur, 
your name from cisgrace. We mast take 
care that no reflection comes upon it fox her 
sake.’ 


—__— 


CHAPTER VII. 


SomzerHine more than as year. bad clapse?, 
and cyclic progress brings change in its. tevin. 
It ia the immutable law of nature, 

Eden, while not learning to forget, was 
calm in her sorrow. 

Mrs. Marchmont treated her as she might 
have done s daughter, and Eden loved her in 
that enthusiastic, devoted way that waa at 
once her peculiarity and her charm. 

Sylvia worshipped her young governess, and 


She threw up her head defiantly and! with asenao of great satisfaction Mra. March. 


laughed scornfally. 

“ Why. don't you tell me, that the game is 
up?” she exclaimed, coldly. ‘I confess that , 
for once my plans bave miscarried a trifle. | 
However, the setilement of four thousand | 
pounds was rather neat for so brief a servitude 
as I have had, and perhaps I should thaxk ; 
you after all, Bertie. My one regret is that| 
I failed’ in my revenge upon that litsle 
baby-faced creature that stole your love from. 
me. I had planned it 20 well!” 

‘* Woman; have you absolutely no heari?” 

‘Not If T had I might have told you 
this afternoon that I heard her lie down on a) 
conch beside that-door; that I knew she waa 
listening to every word of onr conversation. 
Bat I didn’t think she wowld act like euch s 
fool, I thought she would keep silent to save | 
her beloved name.” 

Malcolm. Carleton laid his hand: heavily 
upon her-shoulder, 

“ You are nota: woman brit a demon!” he 
exclaimed in a voice that brought an expres- 
sion of fear to her reckleas face, ‘‘ Take care 
that:I.do not kill you.as I might a rabid cog. 
Enter that room,and don’t care to leave: it ' 
nntil I give-you-permisaion! I bave no more 
right to turm yon loose upon the: world than I} 


There was. something in the man’s manner. 
thas she dared not. dirobey, j 
She had sneered at. bia weakyegs, his effemi- | 
nagy, and yet in that momentshe feared hin ' 


as.she had never feared man before. 
With something of the expression of a can- ! 


mont.and Walter watched the colour slowly 
return to the pale cheeks, the biilliaucy to ihe 
dark eyes, the elasticity to the quick, graceful 
atep. 

‘And ag her spirits grew again she became 
deaxer to each of them until, unconssionsly, 
she became the hsppiness of botb. 

Upon the cool balcony of their summer 
residence Mrs. Marchmont sat in ker own 
low, easy chair, her sofs, white hair blowa 


| gently by the breczs, and at her fees her son 
‘lounged lezily, bis head resting lovingly 


against her knee. 
Both were watching a scene upon the lawn 


‘that was shelteret from the run by hage trees, 


and-asmile of affectionate pleasure was vpoo 
the lipa of either. ; 
Like two kittens at play, Eden and Sylvia 


; wexe romping, pelting each other with daisies 


apd battercups, endexvouring to catch each 
other, and indulging in every kind of childish 
amusement, until at Jast, cverheated and es: 
hauated, Eden florg herself upon the balcony 
and began fanning vigorously with her sns- 
hat, 

Sylvia was directly behind her, her ysilow 
curds tcssed about her flashed face deliciously. 

‘“I'm afraid you've over-exerted yourself, 


| dear,” said Mrs, Marchmont, as site cbserved 


Eden's quick bresthing, 

“Not she!” cried Sylvia, gaily. ‘‘ You 
don't know her. She'll be ready for another 
ran in five minutes. Besides, it’s cur lust 
day. you know,” 


“ Last day ?” repeated Walter Marchmont, in- 


A numbness was gradually creeping over him quered wild beast, she allowed him to thruat form of a question, . 
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** Yes,” returned the child, with a half pout. 
*‘ To-morrow those horrid people are coming, 
and we shall have to behave. Bah! I hate 
it. Idon’t see why you couldn’t have been 
happy with just us.” 

alter Marchmont frowned. He disliked 
to confess even to himself that those invita- 
tions had been rather-forced upon him, and 
that it was against his own will that he had 
requested his mother to second him. But so 
i¢ was, and since the invitations had been 
given, he seemed to chafe under them more 
and more, 

He arose with something like relief as he 
saw the dog-cart coming around the drive to 
the door. 

** Pat on your hat, Eden,” he said, authori- 
tatively, “and come with me to Morely’s farm. 
The drive is shaded nearly all the way.” 

An observer would have noticed the lack of 
sentiment in the quickness with which she 
arose to obey; but Walter Marchmont saw 
nothing in it, 

She kissed his mother and Sylvia with the 
freedom of one accustomed to it, and sprang 
lightly into the cart. 

Walter looked fora moment into his mother's 
smiling eyes, and took his seat beside her. 

For more than a mile the utmost silence 
prevailed, the horse jogging along at a slow 
trot. Then, unable to preserve the quiet longer, 
Eden laid her hand gently upon Marchmont’s 
arm. 


“Are you and the dominie both going to 


sleep 2" she asked, smilingly. 


He looked into the lovely face for some 
time without speaking, then asked, suddenly,— 

**Do you believe in presentiments, Eden?” 

“I don’s know, Why ?” 

‘* Because I have one,” 

“The heat has got into your head and 
made you superstitious. What is your pre- 
sentiment about?” 

“Ican hardly tell you. I feelas though I 
were on the eve of some great calamity.” 

“T'll tell you what it is,” laughed Eden. 
You are going to fall in love with the lady 
who is to arrive to-night.” 

Marchmont started painfally. 

‘* How absurd you are,” he exclaimed. 

“ Not atall,’”’ answered Eden, lightly. “ She 
is very beautiful, isn’t she?” 

* Very.” 

** And wealthy ?” 

~* Yes.” 

‘* Of good family ?"’ 

‘‘Her brother is a baronet, and a member 
of an excellent English family.” 

‘Then why should you call your falling in 
love with her a calamity ?" 

“I did not. I have never considered the 
possibility of such a thing, because when a 
man’s whole heart is given to one woman he 
cannot love another.” 

He was not looking at her, bat over the 
horse's head into the white road, that con- 
tained shadows of the leaves overhead. He 
seemed to be speaking more to himself than 
to her. 

‘*‘I am sorry I asked them, because our 
simple little home-life, that has grown so 
strangely sweet to me, will be necessarily 
disturbed. I can't think why I was ever such 
a fool. I say, Eden, did you ever think—like 
80 many girls do—that it would be a nice 
thing to have a title, and have people call you 
Lady So-and-s0?” 

ie don’t know that I ever thought of it at 

** Bat would you?” he persisted. 

‘*I don’t think that either the title or the 
absence of it would make any difference to me 
if I loved the man.” 

“T have an idea that Sir Wilfred Gordon 
will fall in love with you. He is very hand- 
some,” said Marchmont, gloomily, 

Eden laughed heartily, 

“Do you actually think he would so con- 
descend ?”’ she asked, playfully. “ Now that 
would be a calamity.” 

“It would if you married him.” 

“ Why ? ” 





‘* Because it would take all the sun out of 
the universe for me.” 

‘*Mr, Marchmont! ” 

‘Don’t look so surprised. You must have 
seen for months how I loved you." 

‘* Indeed I never suspected it.” 

** And does the knowledge, now that I have 
told you, pain you until the tears come to 
your eyes?” 

‘' It is not like you to be bitter and oruel.” 

“I know, dear,” remorsefally. ‘I am not 
myself to-day. I should not have told you 
this until I was sure of your love; but I have 
lost mastery of myself, Eden”—taking her 
hand and drawing it upon his knee—“ you| 
have grown very, very dear to me since—I don’é 
jast kaow when. It seems as if it must 
always have been so. I never loved a woman 
before, and I am not an adept at telling of it; 
bat I think my undivided devotion would 
make you happy as my wife.” 

For the first time he noticed that she was 
shivering as if with an ague. Half alarmed 
he glanced into her face, 

Her lips and about her mouth were blue, 
while great drops of icy perspiration stood 
under her eyes. 

“Eden, what is it?” cried Marchmont, be- 
traying his agitation in his voice. 

“ Nothing!” she answered, hoarsely, her 
teeth chattering curiously. ‘‘ You—you startled 
me, that is all.” 

‘*Ta my love, then, so hatefal to you?” 

‘‘No, it is not that—not that! But you 
are mistaken—you must be mistaken. You 
forget that I am only your niece's governess.” 

“I forget nothing. You are the woman I 
love—the one of all the world whom I have 
selected for my wife. I am very much in 
earnest—terribly in earnest, I have never 
tried to carb my growing love, but have 
gloried in it as the very greatest happiness 
that life held. It would be like losing the 
soul out of my body, with the shell destined 
to live, to be robbed of all hope of you now. 
Why, my darling——"” 

‘“Hash!” she interrupted, wildly. ‘Ob, 
for the love of Heaven, hush! I have no 
right to listen to such words from you. Think 
what you are saying! Until one short year 
ego I never knew you. My past—what do 
you know of that?” 

‘* What do I care to know of it?” he asked, 
passionately. “That it was as pure as the 
life of an angel I am convinced. What else 
could make a difference to me? "’ 

She did not answer, bat with a despairing 
gesture covered her white face with her hands 
and groaned. 

Walter Marchmont started as if she had 
struck him. An expression of incalcalable 
horror came to his face, a pain strack through 
his heart like the slash of a knife. 

For a moment he felt that-he almost hated 
her, then all that was most manly and noble 
in him arose to the surface, and with all his 
great, generous heart he pitied her. 

‘‘ Eden, I—I tcarcely know what to say to 
you, dear!’ he exclaimed, after a long, pain- 
ful silence; but my whole heart and soul have 
gone out in sympathy for you. Forget what 
I have said if you can—forget that I have 
ever wished to be more than your faithfal 
friend—you brother—if remembrance dis- 
tresses you. I know that you have soffered 
—that you do suffer, and the greatest misery 
1 could have would be to feel that I had added 
toit. Eden, what can I say to make you 
forgive me?” 

“There is nothing for me to forgive,” she 
answered, dully. ‘ You have done me the 
greatest honour that a man could do a woman. 
The fault is all mine. I should have told you 
the hideous story of my life long ago——” 

No, no!” interrupted Marchmont, quickly, 
putting out his hand as if to ward off a blow. 
“Don’t tell me, I—I cannot have you speak 
of what is painful to you; and no matter what 
it is, my affection would remain unchanged. 
You won't let this conversation interfere with 





our lives, will yon? You will let everything 


goon jast the same as though it had never 
been ?" 


‘“‘ How gcod, how generous you are!” 

“That is not an answer,” feverishly. ‘'I 
should despise myself if I saw that this had 
affected you in any way. Promise me that 
you will forget it?” 

“T promise,” 

* And that you will look upon me with the 
7 brotherly affection as formerly ?” 

ij es.” 

‘That is well. And, Eden, while I shall 
never seek to know anything of your past— 
while I don't wish to know is—remember that 
whatever it has been it can make no difference 
tome. I would give my life if it would be of 
benefit to you; and if you should need advice 
or assistance, everything I am and have is 
yours. You trust me?” 

‘* With all my heart, my noble, generous 
friend.” 

Before he knew what she was doing, she 
had lifted his hand to her lips and kissed it. 
A great tear, that was a gem in the crown of 
his manhood, fell upon the lapel of his coat. 





OHAPTER VIII. 


Wrrx his head buried upon his folded arms, 
which rested upon a table, Walter Marchmont 
vat waging war with the bitterness in his own 


soul. - 

All the horror that he had taken such pains 
to conceal from Eden was expreseed in his 
dejected attitude and an occasional groan that 
forced itself through his lips. 

At last, when he had succeeded in calming 
his emotions to a certain extent, he lifted his 
head and leaned it upon his hand, gazing out 
of the window with eyes that saw nothing. 

“TIT am a fool!” he whispered to him- 
self, a flash of something very like shame 
dyeing his cheeks nevertheless. ‘‘ Does not 
enffering expiate a sin? Heaven knows she 
has suffered! Why should I allow a memory 
of an error to spoil both our lives? Poor 
little Eden—poor, unhappy child! She did 
not say she did not love me. I was a fool—a 
fool! I will forget that past. I will never let 
her tell me—never ; then I shall not have the 
certainty to brood over, but I will win her 
and I will make her cease to remember the 
old bitterness in the new happiness. Heaven 
bless her! Heaven bless her!” 

Wilfally banishing the subject from his 
mind, he arose and rang for his valet, and a 
moment later was getting himself into the 
dress suit that had been laid across the chair 
for his use. 

Walter Marchmont had rarely ever appeared 
to such advantage as he did when he descended 
to the handsome drawing-room half an hour 
later. A smile of almost reckless brilliancy 
was upon his lips, his eyes gleamed with a fire 
that was new and strange. : 

Mrs. Marchmont was there before him, her 
violet silk cut away at throat and arms, with 
bits of rare old lace here and there, and near 
her sat Eden upon a small divan, a little pale 
creature in a simple costume of unadorned 
black, Sylvia was beside her, pulling at the 
rings of dark hair. ’ 

““Why, Eden, not dressed yet?” cried 
Marchmont, gaily. ‘Come, this won't do!"’ 

‘“Bhe says she's tired and won't cress,” 
pouted Sylvia. ‘Make her, Uncle Walter. 
She looks horrid!" 

“Why, of course she’ll dress,” laughed 
Marchmont. ‘Come, Eden, we want the 
white lace to-night, and mind that you have 
some colour in those pale cheeks when you 
come down.” 

“ But——” 

“No buts, please, I mean to assert my 
rights as master for once.” 

He took her hand and drew her to her 
feet. She glanced up at him witha tremulous, 
tearful smile. He pressed her hand reas- 
suringly, then, fearful of sobbing aloud, Eden 
broke away from him and ran from the 
room. 
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‘She doesn’t seem well since she came in 
from her drive!” exclaimed Mrs. March. 
mont, solicitonsly. ‘' You shouldn’t keep her 
in the sun so much, Walter. She is not 
strong.” 

‘Oh, yes, she is, I think she has one of the 
finest constitutions I ever saw. Hark! Isn’t 
that a carriage?” 

i Marchmont looked at her son curi- 
ously. 

She was at a loss to comprehend the 
unusual vivacity of his manner. Was it 
possible that he could be in love with this 
woman whom she had never seen but wae 
waiting even then to receive? An involuntary 
sigh arose in her heart, 

As she Jooked at him anxiously a brougham 
rolled up to the door, and Marchmont went 
upon the steps to meet his guests. 

Sir Wilfred Gordon sprang from the carri- 
age, and returned Marchmont’s greeting 
warmly. He was a tall, athletic, gracefal 
man, With a dark, passionate face and beauti- 
fal eyes, that reoalled portraits of the heroes 
of the Orient. His was a face and form that 
women’s eyes would follow eagerly and men’s 
enviougly. 

His companion, who smiled bewilderingly 
upon Marchmont as he lifted her from the 
carriage, was an exact contrast in complexion 
and of unusual beauty. Her pale-gold hair 
laid upon her forehead in little, caressing 
rings, ber eyes were of infantile sweetness 
and loveliness. Her pale-grey travelling-dress 
was inficitely becoming. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Tere was a rush, an onslaught, and the 
bluecoats and helmets filled the gorgeous 
room at King’s. There was a perfect scare 
amongst the men assembled in quiet enjoy- 
ment—they struggled to escape, leapt chairs, 
tables, fought at the door indiscriminately 
with friend or foe. Down went marble-topped 
tables, velvet chairs, ornaments, glasses, 
amidst the indescribable habbub of such a 
scene. No one person seemed to be contribut- 
ing to the noise, and yet it might have been 
known at Charing Cross that a raid was being 
made on King’s Club. 

Eagerly Hilliard, who was present, sought 
for Erlscourt or Greville. He could not, to his 
great relief, find either anywhere. The chief, 
after many had been arrested and marched off 
in official company, turned to Hilliard. 

“Take a few men upstairs,’’ he said ; ‘‘ there 
are clab-rooms up there, and I don’t see King. 
I am afraid somebody has given him the word, 
and he’il slip us.” 

A frightened waiter offered to show the way. 
Hilliard declined, with the information that 
he knew all the ins-and.outs, and calling his 
men went upstairs. No one was in the smok- 
ing-room ; he went on to the private room, and 
opened the door. A man at the far end, lying 
in a heap on the floor, sat up, with bloodshot 
eyes fixed on the intruders, and hurled an oath 
at them with thick utterance. Then he stag. 
gered to his feet, swaying from side to side till 
be caught at the mantelpiece. 

‘I want you, Mr. Venner,” said Hilliard, 
quietly. ‘I believe you're part proprietor 
with Mr, George King.” 

“ He’s drunk,” said one of the policemen. 
“ Take oare, Hilliard ; he looks dangerous.”’ 

‘“‘ There’s someone coming upstairs behind 
that door,” said the other, and was steppin 
towards it when it was dashed open, an 
George King, breathlesz, broke in. He fell 
back as he saw the policemen. “ Damnation !’’ 
he said, ‘ too late!” 

_ “I'm afraid you are, Mr. King,” said Hil- 
liard, politely. ‘Any little valuables you 
came to fetch must remain where they are.’ 





“The devil they will, then!’ said George, 
and madea rush ata small cabinet near 
Venner. Hilliard sprang after him. 

“ Venner,” cried King, too excited to notice 
Gilbert’s condition, ‘‘ we're. a match for these 
d—d bobbies—bear a hand!” 

Then there was a general mélée. Venner, too 
stnpefied to know how incapable he was, 
joined in, dealing as many aimless blows at 
King as at the policemen. It must needs bea 
brief fight—one to three—for before a minute 
had passed Venner went down like a stone. 
Nobody noticed him—nobody knew how it 
happened. When guarded by the two police- 
mep, and swearing enough to shock even them, 
King was forced downstairs, Hillfard saw 
Venner, and wenttohim. He bent over him, 
lifted his — Gropped heavily, then 
his head. He Was perfectly insensible. 

‘Sign ofa blow here,” said Hilliard, sup- 
porting Venner's head, and pushing back the 
hair from the temple, where a dark bruise 
showed itself. ‘Drank, eh? I don’t think 
so, but I’m glad my men did. You were 
hurt before we came, and somebody—Heaven 
knows who in such a scrimmage—has just 
fivished the job, and I'm afraid it is a finish,"’ 
concluded Hilliard, rising as his chief came 
in. 

Venner’s was pronounced a hospital case, 
and Hilliard told off to attend to that pars of 
the business. The streets around the clab were 
of course fall of a noisy, jeering crowd, 
gathered from all the purlieus of the neigh- 
bourhood—a crowd that delighted in the 
break-up of King’s jast because it was a break- 
up, and would have tried some looting 
of the valuables within had not the posse of 
policemen at the door been an impassable 
oe to all such playfal views of other men’s 
goods. 

When Venner had been carried into the 
hospital ward HiHiard waited while the house- 
surgeon applied restoratives and examined 
the wound, 

‘I should like to know what you think of 
him, sir,’ said Hilliard, ‘so that I can make 
my report.” 

‘* They are ugly hurts,” said the surgeon, 
“ butI don’t think they will prove fatal. I 
should have no doubt at all if he had led a 
different sort of life to what be evidently has 
led. I shall be able to tell better in the morn- 
ing, but he ought to do fairly.” 

Then he heard the explanation of the in- 
jury; but Hilliard said nothing about his 
opinion of Venner’s previous condition. He 
placed a policeman on guard over his pri- 
soner, and left the hospital to make his report. 
After that he was free for a while, and sup- 
posed to be resting; bat instead he drew a 
paper from his pocket-book, read what looked 
like an address, and then walked quickly up 
to the —— hotel. 

The sleepy porter in the hall hardly heard 
his inquiry as to the way, bat pointed vaguely 
in the right direction, and Hilliard went up. 

It was now near three. Hilliard hesitated 
before he knocked, the room seemed so silent ; 
but his tap had hardly sounded when he 
heard a step within. Then the door was un- 
locked and opened, 

“It’s all right, sir,” said Hilliard, stepping 
in, and closing the door again. ‘ You'll ex- 
cuse my coming at this hour, I know.” 

**What'’s the matter?’’ asked Erlscourt, 
looking at him, forgetting to notice the 
apology. 

“I got the day as near as I could,” said 
Hilliard, lowering his voice; ‘‘but at the 
last minute it was changed—too late for me 
to let you know. I came np to tell you about 
it, sir.”’ 

“Yes?” said Erlscourt. ‘Sit down, Hil- 
liard.” 

He leant against the table, keeping himself 
half in shadow, out of the brilliant gaslight. 
Hilliard did not sit down—it went against his 
notions while his better stood (Hilliard being 
of that good stock that hasn’t quite repu- 
diated the word as it stands in the catechism). 
He was the more confirmed in the suspicion | 





that had suggested his present action by the 
fact that Erlscourt seemed to have made no 
attempt at rest. Hilliard also considered that 
the painter ought to have been surprised at 
seeing him, but he had not been. 

‘*He’s in the sort of state that ain’é sur- 
prised at anything,” thought the man. ‘‘ At 
least, so I expect,” 

He told his story clearly. ‘ King’s taken, 
sir,”’ he said. “I was right glad not to see 
you or Mr. Greville. Venner’s taken, too, 
sir.” 

“Is he?” said Erlscourt, without a look or 
movement to betray himself. ‘' You know, of 
course, that he and King ran the concern toge 
ther. He isas liable as King.” 

‘*Mr,. Venner showed a lot of fight,’ said 
Hilliard, ‘when King came in. King tried to 
get at some money—thonght he and Mr. 
Venner would overpower us three, and he 
called on him to help. Mr. Venner seemed 
stupid; my mates said he was drank.” 

* And you?” said Erlscourt, ‘‘did you think 
he was drunk ?” 

The man looked into the handsome face with 
that carious smile on the lip. 

‘“No, sir,’”’ he answered, quietly, “if you 
want the trath, I didn’s,” 

‘* What did you think, then?” 

‘‘1’d rather know nothing at all, sir, please, 
I came to tell you about Mr. Venner, because 
I thought you'd like to know for more than 
one reason.” 

Erlscourt gave a slight laugh. 

“I thought as mach. Well, I'll tell you 
nothing, and hold myself your debtor, What 
about Venner?” 

‘‘ Why, sir, he went down in the scnfile. He 
was no sort of use, you know—and one of our 
fellows must have given him a stiff blow, or 
else he hit his head in falling. I found him 
ineensible and took bim to the hospital.” 

‘I'm glad of it!” said Erlscourt, setting 
his teeth. ‘Now, Hilliard, Isee what I was 
not quite sure of at first, that you've got a 
very good idea of what may have happened. If 
anything comes of it for Heaven's sake speak 
as you think—as if I were a stranger. If you 
think it was not your man, but I who injured 
Venner, say so—no one shall lie to shield 
me!’’ 

‘Mr, Erlscourt, I don’t want to know at 
all what you’ve done; but there isn’t any- 
thing likely to come of it if the house-surgeon 
is right ; and if there were, I believe the worst 
of his hurts is what my man gave him,” said 
Hilliard, earnestly, 

‘* I’m sorry for it,” said the other, shortly. 

There was a pause, while Erlscourt paced 
up and down silently. 

“He dared not think of Venner’s death as 
probable, To dwell on the thougnt would be to 
wish for the fact, and his motives for the wish 
were now 80 inextricably confosed as the grim 
truth that Violet was lost to him kept forcing 
its way into his conscioueness by slow and 
awful steps, that he recoiled. 

He came back to where Hilliard still stood; 
and said, abruptly ,— 

* You must let me know how he goes on, 
Hilliard. I shall not be here after to-day, but 
you know my address, and about nine this 
morning I shall be in Vane-street,” 

‘*T will do all I can,” said Hilliard. ‘ Good- 
night, sir!” 

** Good-night ; thanks!” said Erlscourt, with 
a grip of the man’s hand. 

Left alone, he threw himself down by the 
table, with his head on his arms. 

There was enough of anguish in these wears 
hours to be remembered till the duy he died. 

He had better have died than sat there 
shaken, exhausted, tossed between the fierce 
joy of triumph and the fiercer pain of inexor- 
able loss and of self-reproach ; for he knew he 
ought to feel the joy he had felt, only it had 
been so dashed with a sence of misery. 





He had gained a priceless treasure for his- 


darling; he was to put it himself into the 
hands that had been so often stretched out to 
a Heaven that seemed not to see them. 

He had kept his vow, he would receive his 
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:d—ler long night of shame removed. | fixed. What did she want with her? He 


Tout ought to be euough—is bad seemed 
<ucugh at times, bat it was not.now, 

He hed not thought of himeel! then, only of | 
Viokt. He had welcomed the test of bis love 

even parting had Jost half its agony if | 
Viclet’s fuir name were restored, 

Bat pow the agony was upon him, now the 
petting must come, and he saw it all with ; 
othér eyea—ebrank from the sword that cealt | 
the etab, cried Gut egeainet it. 

The temptation he bad all along dreaded 
)ked into his face in this supreme moment. 
ix—seven—the hours drugged cn. At 
half-past seven a eervant-kuccked at the door, | 
od deliver danote. It was from Hiliard, 

‘ Going on well Sargeon confident.”’ 

Was the readerglad—sorry? He wes weary 
sith conflict, weary cf pain. He could not 
tell. What did it matter? 

He barned the note, The time was growing 

ear when he conld go to falfi: the task he | 
Greaced. 

He was full of self distrast—not able to form 
en idea what he sheuld say or do to. brexk his 
news to Violet. 


,a i 


Ie mace some change in his dresa,-and 


acc 


m 


~secnt down to the coffee room, 


in order to a3 much as porsible—baving in 
view contingencies that mixht arice—actas on 
90 Ordinary oceasion he orcered some break- 
fast, and a cab in ten mivates, 

That the waiter, when he announced the 
oa, found nothing touched but some coffees 
cic not matter. 


would pot - have come to éell/her that the gold 


| Ting she wore was. a mookéry—be wonld not 


force ber to bear-her shame in his pretence ; 


: be would bave told .her that sems other 


way. 
The other ¢hought, the alternative, che 


; couid not look.at—not ifehe- wanted to keep 


a shadow of control. 
Outsice the door of the room where Erls- 
court awaited ber, she hesitated. In that 


; Tcom she kad told him in an agony of ehame 
| her miserable story—what was:she to bear 


new 2? 
Yet for all teat, when she-went ia she was 


, Ceriwingy the calmer of the-two. 


Erlecourt turned sharply -from -the -other 
end of the room, and osme'to her. He looked 
stern and haggard, like .a man who -has 
suffered -and suffers still, and is afraid to relax 
by 20 much as @ hair’sbreadth., 


And be-seemed to hesitate in bis greeting of 


ker, to almost stoop to kiss her as-aeusel,-hoid- 
ing her bancs with # grasp that quivered ; but 
he cid not -kies ber. ° 

Violet would bave thought the greeting cold 
—ualike bim—if she had not seen in it 
anorber meaning. She never knew how she 
stood so quietly, till the tension was unbear- 
able, and she drew her bands away; never 


knew. bow she could say 80 ealmly,— 


“1 am sorry to-have kept you waiting.” 

She felt as if she-were forced to take refuge 
in & commonplace, to be-sure all tke earth was 
not changed. 


Eisiscunrt, face to face with her, face to fate 


| with the fate he-kad himself,-as it were, carved 


OHAPTER XXXVI, 


‘VioLET Herserat was late that morning— 
tha bad bad-s bad night, and at eight o’elook 
wus not quite dressed. She was weary and 
nervous this moraiag—dreadiag she knew not 
What, looking boat in vein fore place where: 
On to rest her thonyhts that shon!d not be 
sha@owed in:gloom. Even Lucie’s entrance— 
* Matter of course—made her stars. Shoe 
eniled faintly as she eww the cap of tea on 
tho ealver Lucie carried. 

“The very thing I want,” she said. ‘I 
have not slept all night.” 

“ T thonght you'd like it, ma'am,” esid the 
eirlin her respectfally affectionate way; bat 
ehe was not jadicions in adding before her 
mistress had done more than take up the cup, 
* Please, ma’am, Mr. Erlscourt would like to 
@ea you.” 

Down went the cup—indeed Violet's shak.- 
iog hand would not hold is with safety. Her 
.c6 Went White, 

‘* Mr. Eclecourt!” she said, ‘at this time? 
‘Toere was no knock!’ 

‘No, ma’am. I saw him from the dining- 
voOom window, and let him in befcre he couid 
kaovk. He said he would like to-sce you at 
once,” 

Violet tarned to the mirror and began 
hurriedly to fasten her dress, a white gown of 
soft materia!, that mace her look fresher and 
sveeter than ever, She gave no thought at 
«ll to her looks—she was wonderiny, with » 
feeling of physical famtess, what bad 
Drought Erlecourt at such un wiwonted honr. 
‘You dou’s touch the tea, maam,” «said 


Lucie, taking the fastening of the dres3 into 
her own steady hands, 

*‘T can’t. Go and tell Mr, Erlecourt I'll 
be down directly. Take him into my sitting- 
room,” 

‘ I bave taken him there, ma’am,” said 
Lucie. She finished dressing her mistress 
oud went cut 

Mechanically Violet knelt down to utter if 
only one prayer before she left her room to 
begin the day. No daily prayer suited to 
ordinary trials and neéds could she say, 

She only looked up at the crucifix before 
her with wide appealing eyes—the only words 
that would come to her mind were “ Help 
me, help me!" and she did not know against 
what ebe needed help, 


Then she rose, and stood for a minute trang- 





out for himself, felt that the long vigil ef last 
night had done nothing to prepare him for 
this ta&k. 

How often hae a lover himself sought the 
means by which to put away tite lovéd one 
irom him ? 

Sweetest vision man had ever seen she 
looked to-day. He had thought his power of 
emotion was exhausted, but one look at this 
slight woman before bim, woking ‘up at him 
with pathetic eyes, roused it all sgein. 

He did what be had never. intended to €o— 
said not a word, bat pat her+ marriage certifi- 
cate in her hand, and tarned away. 

She stood locking—loeking. Her heart felt 


as if is bad ceased beating ; life—her own and ' 


the life throbbing and sinning suffering 
around her — receded to some limitless 
distanca, 

She did not yet seein her bewilderment that 
dared uot give way to joy what honour would 
costher. Nwy, sie was meredalous still. that 
honour was hers. The very signature ai the 
bottom might be false, and still make her an 
outcast. 

“Leigh!” she ssid, in a sharp, strained 
voice, and looking at him with ‘burning eyes, 
‘' $his namse—this priest's name—you have told 
me nothing.” 

There was impatient reproaeh in her tone; 
who coald biwase her? Nes Erlecoart, though 
he fein1t. He answered gently,— 

‘The man was a priest. When I leave you 


not everything blotted out by the dazzling 
| glory of ber Gueehied wifehood ? 

She sprang'to her fe2t suddenly with a new 
terror. 

‘‘ Where is he?” she said, rapidly. ‘“Fohe 
dead or living? Why did he acknowledge 
me—he will not claim mo? ” 

‘Claim you!” exclaimed Erlseourt, fiercely. 
“Claim you—while I tive! Neéver, by 
Heaven !"’ 

She shrank back with crimeoning oheek. 
Alas! ¢onsciouszess had oome'to-her. A-wiie 
| __gnd this was her lover ! 

Erlecourt caught her hand. 

** Violet, forgive me! don't shrink from 
me! I have done whatI promised. I have 
forced the cursed coward to tell me the-truth, 
to give me that paper you hold, to give ms 
names and places. I spared him hecaute I 
' had said to you I would, becante you had asked 
it, beeauce one word from you was dearer to'me 
even than vengeance!" 

“ Leigh, I-will not shrink from you. I will 
trust you still.” 2 

‘sHeaven keep you!” His lips »preesea 
again @nd- again the hand be had in his. 
‘You ask where he is. In hospital. You 
start, Violet, I swear to you I was faith- 
ful!” : 

“I know! I know! Bat what does it all 
mean? Iam in-the datk.”’ 

‘* After Lhad got him down, after, with my 
pietolat his bead, I had got what I meant to 
have, | heard a rush anda noite downstaire. 
I thought directly what it wae—the police raid 
HilJiard had warned me of.” 

“Hitliard—he does not know?" said 
Violet, with again the hot colour rising. 
‘* You told me nothing!” 

“ Hilliard knows nothing for certain; and 
I purposely told you nothing until I had suc- 
ceeded. 1 had justtimetogetaway. Hilliard 
came to me afterwards, and told me that 
Venner and King bad resisted, and that 
Venner seemed dazed and stupid—my work,” 
with a flash of the dark eyes. *‘ Somebody 
hit him, and he fell, They tcok him to 
hospital ; ‘he was hurt soméhow.” 

“Is he dying?” she asked, with a sudden 
gleam inher cyes. 

*\ No; I-wishito Heaven he were!” 

‘And ¢odo 1!" said ‘the wife, sternly. ‘I 
asked -you'to spare him, not beoause I cared 
for his life; ‘nt for your honour and mine. 
Do you think Iecare if come other hand but 
yours: were to take his life? What do I owe 
him bat a shattered girlhood and years of 
-misery? Do I owe to him svemeny'wifehood ? 
Am I-not' bie wife only becaute Ke dared not 
aitterly deceive:me?”’ 

Bie walked away, up avd down, up and 
Gown, ber breath coming and going in gasps, 
heart and-soul ‘torn with the semve of her un- 

onable wrongs. 

‘“\Jf-he “were ‘dying,’ she broke out, “ and 
crawied ‘to thy feet for forgiveness I would 
spurn him! I have been eilent for years, till 
my-heart-was ‘half ‘broken. ‘I ‘ust speak if 
it kills me. ‘His ‘wife! and ‘be flung me 
out to dic ‘the death of an ottcast !—and I 








I shall go to get the proofs of it, tosatisfy you | might have been one, bat for you !"’ 


to the utmost. You are Edgar Matsden's'wife, 
neither Heavennor man-ean Gado it! "’ 
‘Edgar Marsden's ‘wife!'’ she repeated. 
‘' His wife—ob, Heaven!" 
Involanterily he made a step nearer tober, 
involantarily breathed-ber pamie. 


“ Violet, “hush!” ‘said <risvourt, hait 
augrily in his @deeperate pain. 

“It is ttae. Do you think ‘I ‘ever forgot 
your face, ‘your voice, your words? Do you 
think I-ever forget that you did not despise 
me, that you were kind to me? I told the 


* No—don’t touch me,” ehe said, putting ent} chaplain that I should never try'to take my 
ber hands as if to keep him back, and then | liteagain, and he thought I‘had seen its sin. 
eucdenly threw hereelf on ber knees by the} I was not good ‘enough for that ; it wasebe- 
couch with # eméthered cry—that ery that‘is| cance of you. Iwas half mad: Ishould have 
terrible becanee anguish must always ‘have | flang myself into any temptation ‘that offered, 


gone before. 


but you saved me. You ‘sived mea second 


And he though the ery racked him, dared |time from my own deepair ; and now—now 
not go to her, touch her, speak to her. ‘Tiia yyou bring ‘me this pricetess gift! I, who owe 
balf-anknown realm ofa woman’s soul was |tyou life, owe ‘you honour, too; and IT can 
like sacrec ground. The passion of love had no |'never repay you!” 


place in it—it was sanciified by a passion 
wbove and beyond-love, 


Shewank on the couch, covering her face. 
“ Violet,” Erlscourt said, throwing hitmeelf 


Who, indeed, could tell what passed in this .at her fet, hardly knowing whet he ssid, 
pure soul that had been seared by the thought | ‘“ we cannot part!” 


of dishonour? Did she know herself? Was 





‘‘ What!" lifting herself startled, 
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No, nol” cried Erlscourt, Suhion to » his 
brow. ‘ How could I hurt you who trust 
me? I would die before I uttered a word to 
wound you. Bat we cannot beas strangers! ”’ 

“Yes, we mast,’ Viclét interrupted. 
‘‘Qaoe and for all let us understand it. I 
have beén Wrong from tke ney ogg I 
should never ‘have Jét ‘you love me. Bat I 
was weak—enid you—woll, you conque 
thon, bis you must yield now—for ay sale, 
for youre.” 

‘<] $f08t Hee you sometimes—have so¥tie 
pre ‘hesaid. <‘‘Y6u nave send = 
quite aWiy=—“yotir own ‘heart will cry 
againet it. ‘Ztitist give you up—Htaven help 
the! Ihave “io dhsion-don"t make rie Wen. . 


ter” 
hy, He ‘Was ight, a3 Violet soared 
sitedtly her wn heart was pl 
‘trsitér, She Would Have -boon wiser om 
inflexible, and ‘she knew it; bit sie wWéked 
hevecl?, dallyinig bead the sweet ip, 


cout! she mot miake that wifehood, Whidh | 


alte Wus Bo: y jealous, her st¥ength | 
anthis? Wes'there a 
of Wotmanhood “that sodld tread frailty on 
rotind-eovered with a tnousand widter, When 
dt was needfal? And it seented needfal"nere, 
‘Bhe ‘kew so well ‘what desperation “tients, 
‘Many staan ‘hed lost-his hold onal good, “#3 
‘ho had wesFly done. 

Ava ihe ‘did né+ ‘oomarand—wily ‘pleaded 
at tealwuyeatows aunguuantmreninarseeds. 

6 hatte 
BGottly her ‘flagers Whe Gerk — 
*bowed'on herienee, 

‘ewsy Who was dearéttoler than Oer ? 5 he 
“ars, bot and hesvy, Pathered in her “yer, 
fell slowly, one by one. : 

‘‘ Leigh,” she whispered, ‘ST seus 40 ibe 
stronger, bat I catitios-be. Come: 


at least. Don’t despise me because I ee 


even 89 much.” 

‘‘ Despise you, my saint!” he covered her 
hands with passionate kisses. ‘‘I will be 
content with what you give me.” 

Yes, cdfitent now, bat ‘weald he not pladd 
the Text "time for ‘Oise again?” ‘Was'she 
not spreading a tangle fur their tést~yielding 
a little, #nd making ‘MH Tipossible to “vesiss 
hereafter? ‘Even ‘in ‘her “ptddriets ‘at “the 
répricvethére Wiis a throb ‘of dodbt, ‘of fear. 
She vai “‘been through the “firés, avd riot even 
the Thve tat'was Now-Bo wirléds chtild “blind 
oy cot Héeing “that Tt’ Might ‘easily ‘besvnite 
Sin. 

And Erlscourt wottld ag‘séon’ have dreamt 
en angeltrom Heaven cottd' tints his:darling, 
in spite of whit Her ‘own'lips had'tontessed ; 
and as Tftle wonld he Have dreamt Of "wahing 
any atVentave of ‘the contession. There might 
bs Cavger to himeelf, ‘bat, mantike, ‘he ‘did 
net think,” ‘as children: Bay. 


on 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Sons Gays slipped by, -Erlecourt was-away 
in tho Gountry— atid Welle—trying 
to ally ‘his fever and restlessness by: active 
exertiths fér Violet. She, Wlone, ‘eddld not 
realise that shite Was Hot her pdfrién, ‘bat 
‘réaltsed “too ‘olsarly hat this’ onde Wore ‘she 
was to see Erlecourt niutt be'the ist titte. 

How little she foresaw What that interview 
would be, 

Also alone, for ‘his brutal <ill4emper made 
him resist all kind Ovérfdres “of ‘doctors dr 
nurses, Venner lay on his hospital béd, aiid 
a the ‘fren who “had helped to day him 

hers, 

He himself hed been baffled=-nidone—a 
‘mé¥e ‘puppet. ‘He Was ‘nOt 'répentint—nodt 
even renivtsefal, Onky'eavage that'He’ had been 
such's fool,/atid given ‘his friends the 1izht fo 
eneerut hitn. 

Butsome tithes ea dim sense of what ‘he ‘had 
missed in his life changed-Hfa Uourée ‘Wiper to 
the ‘point Ot agény. Tossiny from ‘side to 
Side ‘te houglt of tHove'vodl green Juneés “far 
away in the odtt¥y, afd “the clear brown 
eyes that had looked upintohis. And though 





he had cast her off, denied her, he gradged 


@te‘Ibok, one smile from those oy@s to “toe 
‘en Who was fren to win them, While ‘he 
imseif lay here, a-‘helpless log. 

‘He satd nota word of what bad spassed— 
not once éid Erlsodurt’s name crete tis “lips ; 
He would wait till he'was strony, he @houghr, 
‘etid'then gét his Pevenge Where it wothdstrikte 
hoitiethrough his wile. He had ®% While. 
sontefevr of Eriscourt, ia ‘keen reve! eatin ‘it 
‘bis rome when ‘that gltatniug thudle "was 
Within action of dn ineh of him. 

Tie GOstor attending Youneér ‘said one Gay 
‘He GIG Wet Pet on as Ke-dtytt'ts. Therpiviaris 
‘growled ‘ont t+ waa nondéstive, adding wo-oash. 

The wext dey the dostér looked yrwve, wid 
|| date dn -the wtaeusn wiother Guater veoota- 


Wenied him to Venner's'bédeide. Vener att 


‘66 like ‘thiz—it mado ‘hith “ahemsy; and, 
ean | he felt ‘eo'stt pi4 wo mbeiines, couldn't 
keep ‘is heme od peel tie gotuy off 
into @rewtie Ot taroff times, snd trginy ‘to 


itito'e@arker 4 

One he domariaed ~pempelty 

ing there with hadn ting avoasiag 

‘eyes? Was no oie “the Siterwwid ; bat 

‘when ‘He , Bite ‘humoured tim ‘wad 
| ssid ie was one of the n1arBe:, 

Suen’! "hesaid ; baethe 


| mex mite wes employ Of the ‘swnte 


— Wicion Tever Tels him. 
H ‘eamie nd went ; ie ‘wens ro ‘Mss. 
Rages ne Besoswtt, ‘Knowing she ‘was oat-ot 
‘wd ‘he bad tio orders: ‘to isend “ery "to 
, toush “he Half uessed he 

was’ — sen wonvevtied. He “head 


| ain nite ames fad Gtte'to the dissoldte 
q peered eg ; 


Hite, it'watphiin, 


Be “Bia mot say Much, #id"Went'abont his 
“badivesséleewhere, He had tdéWte-do with | 


the King’s Clab case, which had come before 
“the magistrate, and Was in all the papers. 
Bail had been refused for George King ; the 
club-honse stood empty, with vacant wiadows 
Staring into'the street, the diliis of Ti¥xittrea 
gud brokén-plasa atith fiug in the cxtd' root ; 

‘Whilestn‘idle'protp, *hever lessening fn adin. 
bers though changing-i¥s ‘arfits, Wag Hl Gays 
to be’found ttanting pazing-ws the Acsblate 
building, “and beicy continually Graerdd | to 
Move on'by the poliveniah at the dodr. 

Emily Ghallotierexprecsed in, ‘for her, ‘th. 
messared terms her @elight at the break-up 
ofthe clad. | Pur:sote days she wesnned the 
papers anxiously to see if her brother's ‘idine 
‘was Gregged im, ‘end *peatéred ber Haband 
with questions as to the probable bhandes for 
end against. 

Ahandved4i mes her pationt husband made 
the same answer—that plainly Leigh was ‘not 
thére‘at tie tinie of the raid, ‘and though his 
name miplit be melitioned, he vould not He 
implionted, 

Dora, too, plied Greville with qiéstions 
which Ke conld nt answer, Kadwing “nothing. 
As for Tom Danvers, he-édme ‘in for & ‘severe 
lecture from his irdte' paternal, avcom partied 
with sundry warnings, whith ‘rather ‘cowed 
the young ‘man. 

The matter formed a frequent subject éf 
oorversgtion in the Hamition-terrace circle. 
Enily was not very pleased’ at-weigh's abrupt 
@epartite ‘frém London, ard that whe might 
not miss seeing bit “when ‘he ‘rettitned ‘post. 
pohed hér own atindal hdliday-making. 

Bat these innocent foik knew nothiiig of the 
@dfker linés 6f the picdtidre they saw. 
Greville, of dedrse, Gid noscdime ‘tindér ‘the 
ontegory Of “ixittééent folk, wtid bepan ‘to Bee 
what Erlscourt had been contémplating ‘when 
he weked for his’ assistatice. 

Challoner ‘still laoked'a clue’to what he still 
thought odd conduct of his brothér’s, btit 
quite’inadeup ‘his mind ‘that Leigh hed dis- 
ereétly-rétirdd itifo the “cdwtry till “the fats 
about King’s had blown over. 

“Ard ‘one ‘day, when Hilli#¥d Gitte tothe 
hospital, the surgeon said to hith,— 

‘-[P@6n't think yotir privontr will fo béfore 
the magistrate,’ 


tour hinidlf trom them only plunged ‘deeper, 
plong per 


ss 


The man coutit not help a start. 

‘* Is he worse, sir?’ he asked, 

‘‘ He won't recover,” said the sargeon. 
“ Heltaipht have if he had been in all things 
& teitifiérate man, I can't say how long he 
vill baat.” 

‘« Feistan awfal end, sir,’ said Hilliard, who 
was #6t, naturally, sasily shocked. He 
seeniéd Stiocked now. He was to hear as soon 
ds Deteesurt returned to London—risen while 
his nes “must wait. And Venner’s revenge, 
hto0, MHUst wait. 

If'stie Hed knows, Violet Herbert nesd not 
“have Wwittng herthanas in angaish~if he had 
Known Erlscétrt 208d not have been glad 
thet ho batlann ‘tite for pricf. 

Tuey told Vennerit¢ho hospital thas s they 
eonld nit @nve “him. ‘Hs ewid fewas ailie— 
they were Ghedting ‘him, dnd ‘eWare. Ft was 
that Wome@a With the brown Syes-overthera 
thettold tem"tovay it, “Why hata's holes 
‘béeratone? She randt Heiead to heurit him 
like *thit, id°then ‘He twlited-of-play, Ho nad 


‘dose ‘him tintly, He ‘said, Never Aitteriag 
who ais tht. 


‘wmeme—hewould do him ‘further ‘yet, When 

‘he got odtof this hole—he'shouliiai't ‘have her. 
‘Bat ‘he mighs strapete, ‘he mighv'hepe fir 

Hite—desth camo slowly on notwit 

“He only Yeaped as he ‘had wowed. 

The fatal lethargy compaseed him rotind 
“about. “Alveddy ‘he was past physioal pain— 
‘already they thought Him whut ‘ott ‘from ‘the 
world. Barhow did they know, how do we'tver 
‘Know, Whether the-s6ul fs “not ‘keenly -wwaks 
‘though the body iswlmost deat? -How sould 
Mthey know that He saw bis life we drowning 
Tos n‘sees-i1— sew ‘ell the sweet splices tHe haa 
pxssed by, snd suffered ti “He qmade to 
suffer ? i 

Otice more Eriscourt and Vidtet met fb that 
favourite room “of hers. Ste waa very quiet, 
trying to brace herself up for the inevitabls 
conflict, but she did not mies a word of what 
he was telling her. 

It had been easy to trace the priest Jobn 
Waish at Cambridge, and from Cambridge to 
Wells. Ha’hvd nét-béric ® good character— 
had been some tims at Wells, but ‘finally lefs 
deéépty in debt—trideed, had hidden himeelf in 
the little Welsh village cf Pertaiva. 

At Penalva Eriscourt had been able-to hear 
more of‘him. ‘He had ‘Jeft the ‘village after 
the marriage, but had come back ill and gone 
to the little inn, kept Now by the'son of the 
than landlord. 

This Min‘had given ‘every facility ‘to B:i-- 
ocurt, He rethenibered the clergyman coming 
there; he bud died there ; ‘believed thefe Were 
sihte ¢ffedte of His'about now. Might ‘he Fee 
titin ? Melscvtirt had-asked, with some hope 
ot ‘firding a Yevord Of the marriage. “The 
landlord had willingly agreed. 

The pentlétisn, he said, died tather -eud- 
dénly atthe end. ‘Trey didn't know where to 
sttid his things, sud so kept them, not quite 
liking to destroy them in cite any one should 
tttn tp. He always said he'd no belongings. 
Hed beén Writing ‘when he ‘was ‘td#ken. ‘Bo 
chattering, the man gave Erlscttirt “a few 
papers and letters, moet) y thimportant. 

Almost at the end of his sesrch he came 
upon an envelope containing a letter to the 
priest himeelf. On the bask was written a 
brief account Of the Writer's status aud of the 
strange marriage he had performed. 

This paper, soiled, crumpled, Erlecourt now 
placed in Violet's band. There could not now 
be a-shadow of doubt, 

It Was evening when they met. Erlscourt 
sat nesr-a table, lednicg his-face on his band, 
Violet by him, holding that message from the 
dead in ‘her hand, It was just that ticte of 
the twilizht-when darkness falis like-a shadow 
One'conid toach—a palpable something drop- 
ping down over the lingeritig light, There 
was that peculiar stilineds of twilight, to. 
You might almiost have heard the breathing 
of those ‘two--the man waiting, the woman 
seeking wildly for words that woald not come. 

Neither heard a tap #t ‘the door—neither 





stirred till Lucie's voice said,— 
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['‘ LEIGH PUT VIOLET'S MABRIAGE CERTIFICATE INTO HEB HAND AND TURNED AWAY }] 


“May I come ir, ma’am? I’ve a note for 
Mr. Erlscourt.”’ 

Violet lifted her head—Erlscourt sprang up. 

‘Who brought it, Lucie?” he said, taking 
the note. 

“ Walter, sir—Hilliard, I mean, He's be- 


* T’ll send—let him wait,” said Erlscourt. 

Lucie retired. 

He went to the window to catch the fading 
ichbt. Violet bad risen, and came also to the 
window—stirred, she knew not why. 

“* What is it?” she said, with beating heart, 

He did not answer—did not hear her; 
for this was what he read—dated from his own 
bouge :— 

“Got your telegram announcing arrival. 
Came here and found you out—your man told 
me where. Mr. Venner has been sinking last 
two Cays—died last night.” 

Died last night! Erlscourt clenched the 
psper slowly in his hand, and looking up met 
Violet’s eyes. 

“What is it?” she said, fearfully. ‘‘ Why 
do you look so?” 

He only muttered something indistinot, 
suffered her to take rather than gave her the 
note, and sank down by the table. 

He could almost hear the pulse of the 
minutes as they passed. “ Died last night!” 
they said—that was all he heard or felt. 

And this was to have been their parting ! 
The utter solemnity of the thought and of 
that awful death was overwhelming. Violet 
rallied from it first, but her voice was not 
above a whisper. 

** Leigh, I am going to the hospital.” 

Erlecourt raised himself, looked at her as 
if he did not understand her, then stretched 
cut bis band. She, taking it half blindly, fell 
ov her knees beride him. Dp 

Even in the few short minutes before they 
moved it had grown quite dark. Violet went 
so the bell and rang it. 





“Violet,” said Erlscourt, following her, 
“you must not go. There is no need ; you are 
not fit for it; and you must not be mixed up 
with the matter at all." 

“I am going,” she said, resolutely. “I 
must see him myself; no one knows him as 
well as I. Perhaps 1 am not fit, but I am 
going. Lucie,” as the maid entered, ‘‘ my 
hat, a cloak, and a thick veil.’’ Then to Erls- 
court, “ Hilliard is waiting; goto him, Iam 
coming.” 

When she went down there was already a 
cab at the door. 

She found that Hilliard had gone on to the 
hospital, and would await her there, as being 
better able to pass her in. 

Only once, when they were near their des- 
tinaticn, and the lamplight flashed on the 
white face beside him, aia Erlscourt make 
another effort. 

* Violet, for my sake, go back; you will 
break down !"’ he said. 

She shook her head, struggled to speak, and 
then whiepered back,— 

“I can bear it—if you will not speak to 
me,” 

Five minutes afterwards she was following 
Hilliard through the hospital corridors, dimly 
lighted and quiet. She felt as if she were 
walking through some Cream, 

The attendant presently opened a door, and 
stood back. 

‘‘] will wait for you here, ma’am,” said 
Hilliard, with deep respect in tone and manner. 
Nothing could make him think any wrong of 
the lady who was 80 kind to Lucie. 

The attendant preceded her, and, pausing 
by a pallet, laid back the coverlet; then he 
retired to a distance. 

She stood at last, after seven years, face to 
face with her husband, only his eyes were 
holden. 

She almost felt herself as if her life had 
gone out of her. 

Not the face she had seen last—the 





mysterious change to youth had passed 
over him as it does over most, smoothed and 
softened and etherealised. 

The wife, dry-eyed, stood like a statue. 

What was she thinking of? Of the old days 
in the fresh country? of her wrongs? No; 
she simply saw the dead form, with eyes 
sealed and lips silent—eyes that never would 
open, lips that never would move, The 
mystery of Death wrapped all her spirit; she 
had no sense of much else. 

A slight movement from the attendant 
warned her that the time was up. 

Oatside the door her terrible quietness went. 
Trembling, she clang to Hilliard'sarm. He 
was glad to harry her out of the hospital, back 
to where the cab still stood, and Erlscourt 

up and down like a sentinel. 

He half lifted her in, paused to say a few 
words to faithfal Hilliard, then followed 
Violet. 

The fixed look on her face changed as he 
took his place beside her, but she did not give 
way—she had learned in too hard a school for 
that; only, as she felt his arm about her, she 
clang to the sheltering embrace. 

He would have given the world to see tears ; 
she half frightened him. 

Near home he bent down to say,— 

**T can’t leave you so, dearest!” 

Perhaps the soft tone tried her too much. 
A dry sob seemed to hold her speechless. Then 
che sat up. 

“Iam not ill,” she said, steadily; ‘‘ please 
let me be alone.” 

He yielded, he saw it was best. He could 
trust Lucie to take as much practical care as 
was possible. Anything more would only 
break Violet down; and, though he might 
think that would be better for her, he knew 
also that there are times when we do not want 
even our best loved. 

Lucie promised him to take especial care of 
her mistress, and, so far, he was satisfied. 

(To be continued.) 
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[BY WHAT BIGHT DO YOU QUESTION ME?” ASKED NOEL, DEFIANTLY.] 


NOVELE'TE.} 
THE MYSTERY OF MINERVA 
HOUSE. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue Misses Penkerton were two elderly 
gentlewomen of good birth and fallen fortunes, 
who, somewhere about the -year of grace 
eighteen hundred and seventy, to improve 
their condition, began a small and select 
school for young ladies in a substantial red- 
brick bailding, to which they gave the name of 
Minerva House. 

Neither of the two sisters possesesed any 
experience in teaching, but both had been well 
educated. Jf Barbara devoted herself to the 
housekeeping, took care of the young ladies’ 
health, and taught themall kinds of dainty 
needlework, and Jaolia instructed them in 
music, dancing, and deportment, surely for a 
moderate salary some energetic governess 
could be found to come and do the rest ! 

They did not want to establish a bigh school, 
Dingley-by-the-Sea was not at all advanced 
enough for such an undertaking. All the 
sisters desired was to make a home for them- 
selves now, and asmaill provision for their old 


age. 

They did not undertake to turn out prodigies 
of learning or accomplishments, but just 
simply English girls with sufficient acquire- 
ments to enable them pass trangnilly through 
the ordinary domestic life of the middle- 
Clasees, 

The two sisters were both over forty. 
Neither of them had ever had an offer of mar- 
riage. They read no novels, and rather de- 
spised those who did. 

Miss Barbara was motherly and stout, Miss 
Jalia scholastic and prim. Never could two 
sisters have been found with less touch of 





romance about them. Never could a home 
have been pointed out less likely to contain a 
mystery than Minerva House, yet the romance 
and the mystery both came before the school 
had been established a year. 

1t was uphill work to establish it. The ladies 
had no spare capital to spend in advertise- 
ments. They had no large circle of friends to 
provide them with pupils. 

Dingley-by-the-Sea was too little known as a 
health resort for people with delicate children 
to come there in search of a school. Things 
looked very bad. 

There were only three boarders, and no day 
scholars. The Misses Penkerton sat by them. 
selves one winter's night, when the three 
boarders were in bed, and thought sadly they 
should never be able to maintain the etruggle. 

The rent would be due in three weeks’ time, 
the quarter's bills wonid come in at the same 
date. Their little hoard in the bank was ex- 
hansted, and to meet all these claims and also 
the expenses of the coming quarter they conld 
only rely on the fees for the little sleepers up- 
stairs—ten pounds for Miss Smith and eight 
pounds each for the little Leslies, for whom, 
being sisters, a reduction was made, Thirty-six 
pounds, when they owed at least double, and 
had nothing in hand ! 

Poor ladies! Had they owned a long- 
established school, had a dozen boarders been 
seen coming in and ont of Minerva House, no 
one would have been impatient with them. 

They might have owed treble the amount 
they did, and not have felt uneasy; bat, 
alas, they were new-comers—almost strangers, 
to the tradesmen of Dingley-by-.the-Sea ; and 
theee good people knew exactly the fees for 
each boarder, and could calcailate the little sum 
coming in to the sisters as well as the ladies 
themselvee. 

No wonder each shopkeeper, knowing how 
little there was, made up his mind to have 
his share. 

# Weshall never be able to hold out,” said 





Miss Julia, sadly. “ It isa pity, for itis a nice 
place, and Iam sure in time we should do 
well!” 

Miss Barbara sighed. 

‘Tam glad we didn’t engage a governess,” 
she said, wearily. ‘It would have been another 
mouth to feed. I wish we could keep on!” 

Julia shook her head, and jast then there 
come a prolonged peal at the door bell, 

‘« What was that?” Leh’ 

They glanced at each other, poor ladies, in 
alarm. It was ten o’olock ; their one servant— 
by special permission—had gone to see her 
parents, and was tosleep at home, Save for 
the sleeping children the sisters were alone 
in the house. 

Dingley kept early hours, and a ring so late 
was quite unheard of. The poor things 
thought of the unpaid bills, and decided it 
must be a creditor. A 

“If we don’t go they will think we are in 
bed,” suggested Julia, hopefully ; but her sister 
was braver, and would not accept the sug- 
gestion. ‘ : 

‘‘ They could see the light burning ; besides, 
Jalia, we had better know who it is, or else we 
shall be afraid to face anybody.” , 

‘It’s the baker, I expect,” rejoined Julia. 
‘He was quite rude the last time I complained 
of the bread being sour.’’ . 

Together they went downstairs. Julia drew 
back the chain and opened the door, while 
Barbara, with a very small piece of tallow 
candle in a huge pewter candlestick, acted as 
light-bearer ; but neither butcher nor other 
refractory creditor stood there, only a very 
small child holding closely in her hand a 
letter. 

The Miss Penkertons were kindly creatures, 
in spite of theic poverty and struggles. Their 
first feeling was horror at such a mite being 
exposed to the cold air of the bleak December 
night. 

Miss Barbara drew her inside, while Miss 
Julia looked cautiously out to see if any one 
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loitered near, for it was quite impossible a 
baby of four or five could have given sucha 
peal as they had heard, 





Ipswich, resident forsign governesses, a gym- 
nasium, and all modern improvements, 
The Miss Penkertons were considered tha 


She could find no trace of anyone, at,turn- | leadinginhabitants of Dingley-by-the.Sea, and 


ing her attention indoors, found her ‘sister 
reading the letter their unexpected visitor had 


brought, while the tears of thediifdiness fan | 


down her cheeks. 


‘(Mapam,—Compelled by troubles ‘to 
separate mywelf from my . “lL enitrast 


er to your care, in tho hepe ‘you will-cherigh 
ther 88 & predions oh “OoRNTt OMe 
‘and dee you. I dare —~ % you an wddrese 


2&5 which to White fo ps ‘Tete Heodr 
crave to WHth Ser tay child, I eyoteze bank- 
notes fore Wendred pownds, awd FT will wend 
you the Samesam every y 

well and heppy. If you Gem@ 40 the station 
to-morrow you Will find twr"box. Her tame 
is Noel, aad @te will be Give yeats old om 
Otviermas Eve. Be good%to her ad cherith 


Trete wes Wo vignatire. A St crisp 
Sewk-notes lay fn Mies pekars Saas, ne 
ss to her sister With a kind @f choked 


‘Oh, Jolie, Wewhall Be Wble to Stay ‘hare. 
It erill vide we Over Uke Gia ty . 

sighs of : ‘money met 7 
their i" ‘wonfidence. If @he bills were 
Pata dcfure Whe Atte howtrders went Home 
po would toncinde they twa some 


rs) wears, 
The balance ot Vie Wondred 


something had Seen laf@eatin advortising— re 


would eave them from anétter+imilar ctisis, 
Whoever had sent her child to Minerva House 
had been the good angel of its mistresses. Dey 
slept that night as they had not -done for 
weeks, 

There was not the slightest difficulty in 
keeping the strange manner of Nosl's arrival 
secret, Saean, the servant, only heard another 
popil had arrived in her absence; the three 
little boarders were told their new playfellow 
had come tnexpectedly after they went to 
bed ; and just as Miss Barbata was thinking 
of going down herself to the station to inquire 
about the luggage, a pottér brdtight op two 
handsome boxes on a trutk. 

“There was no one to brivg it lash night. 
ma'atn,” he said, civilly, ‘and the lady said 
it wouldn't matter, for as she had missed one 
train you Might not expedt her till the next 
day. No, thank you, ma’am,”*ds Mies Barbara 
aan sixpence, “the lady paid ‘for evéry- 

ing.” 

The boxes contained such a wardrobe as had 
never been seen before at Dingléy-by-the-Séa ! 
Clothe: in profasion of alfsorts, daititily made 
and fashioned as though a mother’s hand hai 
had romething to do ‘With them, and all were 
wey in Glear’and regutar tharacters—Noel 

ops! 

‘The following day was Sunday, and when 
little Mise Hope, in her velvet-pelisse, appeared 
at cliurch at Miss Penkerton’s side, there was 
quite ‘a revulsion in Dingley. 

Going to ruin the new school! Not a bit of 
it! Why, there waea fresh pupil in clothes fit 
for a princéss! 

Cn the Monday -eéveral people called for 
prospectnees;and when Miss Penkefton broke 
up for the holidays She had the prospect of 
seven new boarders for the next quarter ! 

For ten years Mrs, Hope’s paymenta’came 
regularly, just before Christmas, bat always 
withont a line of writing, Save for the hand 
in which the address was written being aluays 
the same, Miss Penkerton Wonld-have imagined 
the mother was dead, 

Other tokens there were that ‘“‘ Miss Hope ” 


ley. Twicea year boxes cathe with dainty 
clothes, interesting books, and all those trifling 
properties girls love to possess; bat it was not 
anti! Noel's sixteenth bitthday that Miss 
Penkerton received another letter about her. 


fonuders' wildest hopes. Professors from 


the little watering placs thought the flourish. 
ing soheol quite « credit to it. 


ever written to her, because théy had no idea 
Of ‘her abode. 

Daey were striatly honest, the two cisters 
wo Had once bé6n¥o- mear ruin. When the pay- 
metits were ise@rewWeed-they gave Noel avery . 
libetal allowades for pocket-money, and took 


| But though gratitdde is said to be the A#r4o London dariig#He Christmas holidays, 
| rarest of human virtites, in this case it never it “she might S66 sOmébhing of the great 

failed, Barbara wad Jélia Penkerton lovéd "evttld beyond Dingley; ahd the result of the 
Noel Hope almost .asthdegh she had bo@h maids’ patiewt trattiing.and ddving care 


‘their oWn child, 


They would ‘nevér epee: coming Wawa 


“Wee, That at eigl¥ecn, Nosl was aa sweet a 
(piewete of girlhoddaweetta weve been found— 


Been the turning.peintdn heir strogéte. Bes | graver,'a periisps, than if 

@or the first Aawared p a received GOR Ybho hed Been Bh father’s House, 

Wer their schol wast . been given “fr; “widheHe cheer’ and sisters 
vateerWirds, even When things Moke rdand er, bat nSt ine vor eldomy. 

Wri ‘the -cortainty Sf What regulér vara Deppite her Weel was not 

orithy “every “Devenrber ied done Wondete Grexiy or” @ommen 

Yor tem. “gente 

Hea PATSits “been “sEpSdted ov 


wn fesh 


Gistike gr _ daa ‘ber by nme Soe 


An@ now, When tho wae eheteen, ere wsenda 
Jeter i "Mies Bwrvara “Yead i 
cerxiety, d ‘the howl we -eallted onto 


them, her mother might have been young; 


éndtigh to have to submit to relations’ wishes, 
but now she must be at the very least a 
woman of five-and-thirty. 

She had had for years a ‘liberal command 
of money. She: and herdanghter. might havo 
lived in humble fashion only on thesam paid 
for Noei’s eduction. Sheloved the child ; the 
very tone of the two.letters showed it. Wat 
mystery, then, parted them ? 

Longegothe eld tadies—they were really 
old now—had felt -it their duty to tell Noel 
all they kaew of her-history. They thought 
she-coald better reply ¢o she quéstions whith 
atrangera asked from time-to time if the know 
all they could impart. 

Toe girl’s own baby recoflections ‘added 
little, Ste contd dimly rémembér her mother 
as véry/sweet wid beatiifal, ana always kind 
and loving, bat she osuld reoull norhtmy Gf her 
father, not'even vaguely. Strangely enough, 
in spite of the dainty clothes in which she 


_ had come to Dingiey, atid the ‘nevér-faitin 


supply of them sent there, besides the anntia 
payments, Noel declared she had been poor. 

Very faint atid im wWére hér images of the 
past; but the Was sire hér home had been 
mean and’ shabby, the food scaiity and plain, 
She taid the roonts at Minerva Hotise seemed 
60 large’and grand, anti it twas b0 nice never 
to be nurgry. 

The Miss Penkertons gava up the attempt 
to solve the mystery. If Mes. Etope had been 
poor, how could she provide such dainty 
clothes for hér child ? 

To. gnard Noel against all ankind conclu. 
sions, the kind old maids aptead ithe report 
her parents were in India, It was imporsible 
to conceal the fact that they never wrote to 


| her ; bat Mies Penkerton took goed care to 


| exhibit the helf-yearly presents, end was 
had some one to think of her away from Ding. | 


always ready to say, when any purchase was 
divoussed referring to Noel, ‘*Of course you 
must have it, dear; your mamma wishes you 
to spare-no expense ;’’ and s0, by these siniple 


| tactics, though a good many people thought 


I | Mrs. Hope very indolent not to write #0 het 
The school now was flourishing beyond its | daughter, no One ever sa 


the trash, 
that neither Miss Penkerton nor Noel had 


sanid Si008 "yer senly Wore wa teEL WR WO beta bee 







parcel Queketlike dFesvGsj$aeteed of the rich 
fay -whish Was sall-senteo unfailingly. They 
aw the uk almost with loathing from 
he rich gifts of the mother who mace no 
effort #0 see her; and though they did not 
share the fecling they respected it, and let 
their favourite go her own way. 

It was December. It wanted less than a 
month to Noel's nineteenth birthday, and the 
young lady satover the fire in her own parti- 
cmMar sancrum, lost in a reverie. 

Minerva House was a vary spacious build- 
ing, old-fashioned aad ‘¥ddmy, with all kinds 
of queer-shaped little apartments meeting you 
in every direction. 

T wo of these had been given to Noel when 
she was seventeen, neatly two years ago, and 
at the came time she was formally released 
from the‘school-room routine, though she ‘still 
joined special classes, and went on’ with music 
and drawing under the masters; bat at seven- 
teen she ceased to be ‘one of the’ girle,”’ ‘and 
tre quaint litsle rooms opening into'each other 
as bed-reom‘and stady were fitted up for her, 
not ae or grandly, bat yet with all 
necessary for rimpte comfort. 

Ske bad bought a'second-hand piwo out of 
her pockét-money (Miss Penkerton insisted on 
her hating thirty pounds #: year), and epjoyed 
many &n' hour of commune with it. 

It ‘had been ‘her own Wish ‘to become a 
junior tekoker in the sobkool, bat her old friends 
had steadily refased, 

Mrs. Hepe had never failed to provide for 
her child, they urged, and it was'a slight to 
her fer Noel to take the step of ‘estning her 
own living withent ‘her mother's savictivn, 60 
Noel -yielded the point, and tried ‘to befieve the 
old Jaties wére right in thinkibg thet, as she 
was now certainly ‘‘grown up,’’ Mra. Hope, 
with the next yearly payment, would surely 
send some notice of her own ‘wishes respecting 
her ehild. 

Nineteen all but three weeks, and more than 
two-thirds of her lifehadbeen spent at Dingley- 
by-the-Sea, 

Se could remsmber no other home. Save 
for those visits'to London with her ‘teachers, 
Neel had never -beemaway from Minerva House 
since she came to it. 

Many ® schoo! friend in earlier years bad 
begged for Neel-to spend part of the ‘hotidays 
with her, and patents had backed the petition 





warmly; buat Miss Penkerton had always 
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refaged, alleging Mrs. Hope Wes too far eff to 
be consultéd, and she did 804 like to act with- 
out her authority. 

The invitations had quite ceated now, Old 
girls had told néw ones the Veto plicéd on 
Noel’s leaving Mintrva Houte ;' and‘so it came 
about that their favourite had never been 
sérarated from the’ Miss Penkertons, even for 
e day. 

Sie Gid them ‘credit. <A ‘slight, gracefal 
girl, who held “her little head prondly ‘erent, 
and carried herself with a simple dignity 
worthy a'@uke’s daughter; brown Nair, which 
took a ‘golden tint in the sunshine, and “hich 
Miss Hope wore combed high‘on the head, and 
plaited there ina coronet. The style was 
trying, butat suited her ; for the’ rest, she had 
regular featares, and large, velvety, brown 
eyes. 

There was a great deal of intelligence in her 
face, but ‘the ‘wistful, expression of 
her childhood had! left is. 

For many yéare Noel iad met with nothirg 


bat Kiadness, and now she expected nothing 


else, 

She waetall, withont being angular; #lender, 
without being thin. Her hatids were white 
and wellssbaped, her feet small and arched. 

She were '® dress of grey cashmere, ‘Which 
fitted her like a glove, It had trimmings of 
soft velvet, and dainty lace #t the throat ‘aad 
wrists. There was not a scrap of bright coldnur 
aboat her,except a banck of hotly bétries which 
one of the little day ectiolats bad brought ‘her 
that morning. 

Enter Mies Penkerton, with asheét of paper 
well covered by a long list of natnes. 

*\ Noel, are you basy? I want you to tell 
me if I have got all the people down right.” 

For the eid of the sttanm ‘term (quarters 
were long since done way with) at Minerva 





‘“« Theverany person did their duty to another 
you have mere than Géie ‘yous to tie. Do 
trysind cheer up! I-want you to cote dowh- 


stairs with meand see my ficst visitor. After: 


atl "ard the girl ‘smiled ‘braively—*'it tiay 
be ‘nothing to do with my ‘patefitege! Mr. 


‘Hileestie talked 6f ‘acking his friend to all 


aboutttiose Violin léssone I fancied. Ho may 
have wade 'a wMistake, and asked for me in- 
seesdefyaa.” 

"To be etre!’ Miss Barbata felt qnite 
relieved. **Onty, Noel, Iam always anxions 
jast Bt thie time df year. It wis ‘this very 
ménth, you know, that you came to ns.” 

They went to'the drawing-room sogéether— 
the sohool-mistréss, Iu her black silk and lite 
osp, quite a pietute of well earned prosperity, 
and Noel boking’a vition of youthful beauty. 
A stout, middie-aged ‘man wat sitting by the 
fife. He certainly could not be Mr. Hitérsiie's 
young friend, for the violin professor Was’ said 
to be ander ‘thirty; indeed, he did not look 
like ‘a teacher atvall. His elothes, though new 
end well made Hada flastiy air ; hie watch- 
chai, compéséed ‘of large thick Yinks, struck 
Noel at onde as'sham, While ‘his-red face and 
étiep black fair Inspited ‘both pupil and 
teacher with aversion. 

** A¢laet! ’—he had seized Mies Penkerton’s 
band, and was'shaking it with méroiless force, 
quite forgetting “her rings—‘ Often, madam, 
I have longed for this day, when I shonid be 
able ‘to thank you for your goodness to my 
Sain ted sister.” 

Poor Miss Penketton, her fiogers aching 
from his violence, was spevthiess. Is was 
paspossible, quite impoesible, he could claim 
Noel ais hia sister, and yet-— 

Perhaps the stranger petocived his verbosity 
was'wasted. He put ‘one bund on his brexst 


| and sighed profoundly, and turned to Noel. 


House was always celebrated “bye scirée ind | 
prize-givieg, towhichall the paretite of pupils | 


past, present, and fdtutre wére biddén, 


The present’@nes Wére “No @ffionlty, ‘since | 


the pupils thénelves woatd have ‘réminded 
Miss Penke¥ton had they beén forgotten ; bat 
past avd fdtare names gave‘a little troable. 
When's succossfal ‘echodl ‘has been ‘started 
fourteen years it ‘stands to rHaton ‘the old 
pupils themselves would bea formid dle ham. 
ber, ‘Withont their ‘belo’ ; ‘arid 6f late 


‘When did ‘you Jatt “hear from your 
rnother?”’ 

*“ By wat right do you ask the question ?”’ 
returned the gir!, defiently. 

‘oPighty, tighty, miss, you'd better keep a 
civil tongue in yétir head,” sxid the puest, 


hoffily. “It's no ute being harideome if you're 


yours iv had been a standitg anxisty to Mive | 
Pokérton to @edide how ling must clapsedfrér | 


a young tady left Miverva Route before she 
and her family might be omitted from the 


. invitation Het, 
THe “'ftitare’’ qtestion ‘she had paftly | 


solved by “asking only sath ‘people ‘as had | 


daughters at least seven ‘years 6f age. 

Noel took the list with ‘stile. 

** We Imtet be curefal,” she said, comitaliy. 
‘* Don't "you retieniber bow “offytded Annie 
Martin’s mothér was lafit ‘year ‘becattte “we 
forgot ‘her sister-in-law’s niece? Our pafties 


ate'so popular, you know. I think all Dingley | 


would like to be asked.” 
An iitefription. Enter a servant with a 


bawitdered ‘fade. ‘She had been @t Minerva | 


House as ‘patlour-nvaid ‘for over five years, 


and never befere had sath a méssuge as she © 
, of your €xtracrdinuty statements.” 
‘* Tf you-plésse, ma'ain,” she’ said eagerly to 


now bore beén entrusted to hér. 


her mietress, “*#here’s a pontiénn ‘here. 
He won’s give his nume, but he says he’s come 
to see Mies Hope.” 

Mies Pettketron ‘was ‘all in’a flatter ; even 
her ap’ ribbons "began to shake. Nel, whom 
the aunogHéemert concérned ‘Ho ‘Much more 
nearly, was perfectly calm. 

“ Allright, Mary,’’#hessid, quietly. ‘Where 
have you put him?” 

‘In the drawing-room, miss.” And Mary 
retreated to spread the news inthe kitchen. 

‘* My dear aunty,” cried Noel, using the pst 
nate she had given her kind ‘old’friend when 
tke canie to them a little cbild, “' what is the 
fmatter? You are trembling-all over!” 

‘*T feb] go frightened,” said Miss Barbara. 
“Ifonly Jatia wae at home. She had always 
& better head for business.” 


“ There's nothing to fear,” said Noel, gently. | 


a shrew. Perhaps, madam "tttning to Miss 
Penkerton—' you will eond@escend ‘to answer 
me, When Gid “you Matt “hear from “Mrs. 
Hope?” 

* It will be a year to-morrow.” 

Then you ete quite unprepared for ray 
gad cémimdnication. My ill fatéd-sister died 
taat Week in my drms; atid [I am here, in 


i Gomplistice with her last request, to atatiine 


the guardianship of her child.” 

The blank dismay reflected on the faces of 
his listeuers troubled him ndt at all. Noel 
soon found her voice. 

**T shall be ninéveen this month,” she said, 
quietly ; ‘and I am quite able to earn my own 
living,’ sir; Ho'that' thee is no occasion tor me 
to trotible you.” 

‘Tt is‘no troable. Ihope I know my duty. 
I gave my promiss to my sister, and you ‘wiil 
return with me to-night.” 

* T phallnot!”’ 

‘I think, sir,” interposed Miss Penkerton, 
seriously, ‘you ought to give us some proof 


“T can give you ample proof. Iwas Here 2 
night in December, almost fourteen years ago, 
with my sister, You were not quite 80 pro:- 
perous in those days, madam. You found a 
baby on your door-step—at least, a child that 
was littl better than » baby. She hud a fetter 
in Wer hand. That child’ was my niece, Noel, 
here present, and a very fine girl she’s grown. 
If you want me to go into details, she was 
dreseed in red velvet, quite new, and had 
ourly’hair, much lighter than it is now. You 
don’é seem convinced yet. Well, on one 
shonlder, fast where the sleeve woald hide it, 
there fe a brown mark, something like an old 
bruise. 
it, bat nothing you can do will take it'away. 
It is a birth-mark, and she will carry it to 
her grave. Now, msam, I have one proof 
‘more. Perhaps you will kindly read this.” 

It was a very short document, bat Miss 





Porksrton saw by the endoreement on the 
back it wes‘a Will, Tte writing was large 
and clear, like 2 lawyer's lérk’s, and it briefly 
stated that Helena Hope, of Acacia Cottage, 
Dalwich, being in her right mind, bequeathed 
ail she had to ‘her brother, Saniuel Raymond, 
in trcass for her ouly child, Noel, now at 
Minerva, Hote, Dingley. by-the- 86a, and that 
she desired him to have the sole charge and 
custody of the said Noel Hoye until such time 
asehe inarried, or ‘réastied the sge of twenty- 
one, 

The ‘signature was in the same delicate 
hand Mites Penkerton had essen on the outside 
of the pucket of bank notes vent regularly for 
go many years. Bhe chuld have sworn to the 
Writing anywhere, The poor old lady gave up 
the struggle; and began to cry. 

‘TI do not mean to distress you, madam,” 
said Mr, Raymond, pomponsly. ‘My niece 
shall visit’ you from ‘tithe to time, and corres- 
poud with you constantly, but her chief home 
must be with me. My promise to her dying 
mother requites that she should live under 
my roof.” 

Noe! turned to her kind cld friend. 

“You will not give me up, dear?’ she 
pleaded. “ You Will 1-t tue stay With you 
until I can get a sitpation??” 

“Dear, you should share my last crust,” 
said Mies Davvare, affectionately ; ‘‘ besider, 
Jolia and I have paved money, and we have 
no one to think of bat you.” 

“Gently, getitly,’ interposed. Mr. Ray- 
mond. “I'm the gitl’s legal gosrdian, and 
if you defy the law, ma’ain, you'll be in an 
awkward plight. You and yonr sister ‘ll be 
putin prison for contempt of Court, and then 
what ‘il becortie of your fine schtol?”’ 

Be had won ‘the Victory at last. For her- 
self Nosi would have deficd him to-thie end, 
but she’cédtd not risk the prosperity of the 
two off ‘Idies Who ‘had been so good to her, 
and who knew #0 Tittle of the world. They 
wéte no match for hit. 





You bave tried, I daresay, to move!- 


After all, the ould easily ron away from 
her uncle's, and réturn to Dingléy-by-the-Sea. 
The Miss Penkertons thn oca'd not fdn the 
risk Of being punished for refasing to give her 


up. 

** Say no more,” cried the girl, slowly. ‘I 

will go with you, Mr, Raymond.” 

‘* Come, now, that’s sensible,’ be returned, 
| warmly; “and you shall not be the loser by 

it. You ehall co just as you like at Daiwich, 
‘and if this good Jady and her sister like to 
come and eat their Ohristitae dinner with us 
| there'll be a hearty welcome for thom. And 
now, my chiid, we'd better be starting. The 
days ‘are short énougb, arid we-must get to 
| Dulwich to-night. I daresay Miss Penkerton 
ibe good enough to send your clothes after 
you. Youll want only a small bag now; 
Indeed, none of your dresses ‘ll be much use, 
/a9 Of course I must buy you a black rig-out. 
Just get your good-byes over and we il -be off.” 
| And off they were in lees than an hour. 
When Miss Jalia returned and heard the 
news ‘she stamped her foot, a habit of hers 
When at all provoked, and said fo ber sister,— 
| «But I don’t betieve a word of it!” 

Ta vain Miss Barbara repeated her story, 
laying great stress on the dangers they them- 
(selves Would have encountered had they 
|refueed to give up Noel, but adding, with a 
| gob,— 

* T'd bave faced ft all tather than let the 
poor child go off against her will.” 

TI don’t believe it,” returned Miss Jalia. 
‘When a woman's déad her will ien’t in her 
relations’ keeping to bs carried about in their 
pockets like a handkerchief, Anyone might 
| pick up the story of how Noel came hére insga 
! red velvet dress fourtecn years ayo.” 

‘Bat the writing, sister,” urged Miss Bar. 
bara, ‘1s was the same hand I am certain.” 

‘* Signatares have been forged befure now,” 
persisted Miss Julia. 

« And the matk on her arm?” 

Bat to this Miss Julia was conveniently 
deaf, She had discovered a-fresh proof of 





Mr. Raymond’s impoature. 
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** Acacia Cottage, Dalwich,” she repeated 
scérnfully, reading the address from the card 
on which her sister had taken it down, 
« Why, Bab, I wonder that didn’t open your 
eyes?" 

“It is the very address mentioned in the 
will,”’ replied Miss Barbara, meekly. 

“Well, perhaps the will was made a dozen 
years ago. Dulwich may have been smaller 
then. Why, there’s North Dalwich and Weat 
Dalwich and East Dalwich, South Dalwich, 
and Dalwich Common! Who in the world 
would ever figd anyone out there, with jast 
the name of a cottage! It would be like look- 
ing for a needle in a hayfield.” 

“Tam sure it is his true address.” 

‘* Bab, you are as easily taken in as a child. 
If there’s one Acacia Cottage in Dulwich 
there are twenty-” 

‘| But having lived there so long he would, 
donbtless, be well known. And it must be 
right, for he asked me to send Noel's clothes 
there!” 

‘*She'll never get them. Look here, Bab! 
If all is right the child will write to us to- 
morrow, and we should get her letter the next 
morning. It'll be time enough then to pack 
hér things; but mark my words, when we do 
hear from her, poor dear, you'll regret you 
ever let her go with that man.” 

iss Barbara regretted it sooner. The next 
da}, almost directly after tea, while the 
sisters were discussing Noel’s prospects, Mary 
once more announced a visitor. 

* It's Miss Noel's mamma, please. She 
said she wanted to see you at once,” and 
close on Mary’s footsteps came a fair and still 

utifal woman dressed in deep mourning. 
No need to question her identity. She was 
the living image of the girl they loved so well 
—an older edition of Noel. 

iss Barbara felt ready to scream. Mr. 
Raymond had declared he came straight from 
his sister's funeral to demand the child in 
obedience to her dying wish, and so here 
was the lady herself alive and well ! 

The two old maids little dreamed how 
strange a history was their favourite’s, and 
that the story of the mystery of Minerva 
House was but just begun. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue Erles of Erlesmere were one of the 
oldest families in Kent. Their beautifal home 
stood within a few miles of Canterbury, and 
was one of the show places of the neigh- 
bourhood. Ramour said the Erles had lived 
there since the days of King John, and that 
they had been singularly prosperous in all the 
relations of life, their sons marrying heiresass, 
theic daughters wedding peers, and that, as 
far back as record went, no son of the house 
had ever been mean or dishonourable, no 
danghter anything but beautiful and true. 

Butin the present generation all waschanged. 
Lofd Erle married beneath him—a beantifal 
but ill-bred and violent woman, who seemed to 
bring a curse upon the family. Strangely 
enough, for centuries ‘‘ younger’ sons had been 
unknown among the Erle’s. By some oddchance 
each peer only rejoiced in one boy; the girls 
were more numerous. Before now half-a-dozen 
daughters bad been seen in the Erlesmere 
nursery; bat with unfailing precision each 
Lady Erle presented her husband with one 
sop, and one only, but the vixen whom the 
present baron had brought home was unlike 
her predecessor, in this as inall else, She had 
no daughters, and left behind her four sons ; 
s0 that Lord Erle—whose ancestors had in- 
cluded each successive fortune acquired by 
marriage in the entail—found himself with the 
task before him of making some provision out 
of bis annual income for his three younger 
boys. 

Poor old man; he had married compara- 
tively late—not till thirty-five—and every- 
thing seeemed to go wrong with him. His heir 
was @ wild, extravagant young fellow, who was 
cut off at twenty-five, in the midst of a mad 
career of folly. His second son died just a year 


later, while with his regiment in Africa ; he 
was the flower of the flock, and his father 
mourned him truly. The youngest of the family 
drank himself to death, and so there only 
remained of the four sons the third, Austin, 
who was a marked contrast to his brothers, 
having always led apparently an upright, 
decorous life, against whom no charge of 
wrong had ever been brought, who lived 
quietly at home with his father at Erlesmere, 
seeking no pleasure or gaiety, and content to 
spend his whole time in looking after the 
estate, which mustsome day be hisown. He 
was a staid, thoughtful man of forty, with 
dark hair and heavy- looking features, inherited 
from his low. born mother, He was @ far better 
man, people admitted, than his eldest brother, 
and yet the reprobate had been loved and 
cherished, while Austin was only tolerated. 
The county families spoke well of the heir 
of Erlesmere, and invited him to their homes, 
bat not one of them felt a genuine friendship 
for him. The poor people simply execrated him, 


when he came into power; yet Austin Erle had 
never openly oppressed them. Perhaps they 
were sharp enough to read the man’s true 
character, which he kept hidden so carefully 
behind a mask of urbane condescension. 
Austin was unmarried. His father had 
again and again urged him to bring home a 
wife, declaring she should be mistress of 
Erlesmere, and fill the old house with com- 
pany if she pleased ; but Mr. Erle always re- 
turned the same answer, that he did not feel 
inclined to marry. Of course, he was a great 
match, the best by far in the neighbourhood ; 
but he was not a favourite with the young 
ladies who lived near Erlesmere ; and one of 
them, to whom her far.seeing mamma repre- 
sented he was worth winning, declared she 
would as soon marry Bluebeard. 
The doctor 


Lord Erle was hard on eighty. 
ald not last much 


had said frankly he co 
longer. 

December came in, bleak and cold, and the 
old man's enfeebled frame could not stand it. 
He went off, as the villagers said, “like the 
snuff of a candle.” 

He was found dead in his bed one bitter 
morning, and Austin was Lord Erle, and 
master of the grand old home which had been 
in his famiiy for centuries. 

The new Lord Erle betrayed no elation at 
his honours. Perhaps they had been too long 
a certainty for him to rejoice much when they 
came. Perhaps, in spite of his hard, cold 
nature, he had cared enough for his old father 
to feel his death, 

His face was very stern and impassive. He 
sent off a telegram for the family lawyer, and 
gave orders for his steward to come to him at 


once, 

If hard words broke benes it is certain this 
steward would not have had a sound one 
remaining, for he was detested by all the 
villagers. 

No one knew his antecedents. He had 
appeared on the scene suddenly five years 
before, when the late steward died. 

Mr. Erle bad said a word to his father in 
his favour, and he was promptly engaged. 

He had a little house near the lodge, and set 
up to be a gentleman, although he looked very 
unlike one. 

Many a complaint of him was carried to the 
peer in the early days of his rule, bat Lord 


matter; and, as Mr. Austin and the steward 
invariably thought alike, by degrees people 
ceased to appeal aguinst Mr, Mayo’s harsh 
measures. 

The man came into his new master’s 
presence with a perfect air of equality. 

He shut the door, and took a seat uninvited 
opposite the new Lord Erle, looked shrewdly 
into his face, and waited for him to speak. 

‘You can guess what I want with you, 
Mayo?” 

“Tam not fond of guessing, Lord Erle,” 
returned the steward, coolly. 
, Spoke out.” 





and declared it wonld be an evil day for them | fin 


‘You know the business I told you of in 
London ; it must be geen to at once,”’ 

Mayo shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It is a ticklish matter.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, you can manage it. I will pro- 
vide you with money. For your sister's sake 
you ought not to hesitate.’ 

‘‘I fancy Maggie can take care of herself, 
Lord Erle,” returned the steward, quietly ; 
‘*she always hada knack of it. I shouldn't 
wonder if she was here to-night.” 

** Here!” 

“And why not? it’s her rightful home. 
There’s precious few women who would have 
been content to live in a miserable cottage 
when they had a claim to a house like this; 
and why you made such a mystery of your 
marriage, I never could make out.” 

“Can't you? Think of that other busi- 
ness,” 

‘*T have,” confessed the man, bluntly. ‘I’ve 
turred it over time after time to try and see 
wy you were aiming at, bat I never could 

out.” 

‘‘Then you must be a simpleton.” 

“Thank you. My view was that nothing 
could alter matters. You would want that 
business ‘settled,’ whether you were married 
or single. As a bachelor you'd be just as un- 
willing to turn out of Erlesmere as you would 
married.” 

“ Just." 

“* Well, then——”’ 

Austin looked into the fire; at last he said, 
slowly,— 

“I always felt, so long as I remained single, 
the woman would make no claim. Why she 
bas held her tongue all these years I can’t 
make ont, but she must have an object. I took 
it to be she would make no stir until the girl 
came of age—two years hence.” 

“Why not wait till then, and deny every- 
thing? Lord Ecle’s word would surely be as 
good as a nameless adventuress ! ”’ 

‘** Bot, you see, she is not that. For some 
time after ng my death she was nearly 
starving, co hardly earn enough to keep 
body and soul together. I hoped then they 
would both slip out of my way naturally.” 

‘“ An affectionate relation, truly |” 

Austin did not heed the sneer. 

‘Bat, you see, she was pretty, very pretty, 
and a man old enough to be her father found 
it out, and offered to marry her. He was as 
rich as Croesus, and he made but one stipuia- 
tion—she should give up the child. He would 


ve it with him. I suppose, poor woman, 
she decided it would come to starvation if she 
refused, and so she accepted.” 

Mayo shook his head. 

‘* Why didn’t she apply to your father?" 
‘Because she had a bad opinion of me. 
may as well tell you the truth, I loved her 
before even she saw Roland, and I swore to 
be revenged on her if she refused me, I fancy 
she would have trusted the child to street 
beggars rather than me. I can understand 
her plan. She thought, buried in the obscurity 
of a country school, the girl would be safe 





Erle only directed his son to look into the; 


‘I'd rather you 


; until she could reclaim her. Most likely she 

did not expect Sir Eustace Tempest to last 
jmany years. She just meant things to drift 
on as they were until his death.” 

** And now ?” 

“Well, you see my father’s death will be 
‘in all the London newspapers to-morrow, and 
ehe is bound to see it. Then, look here! I 
saw this yesterday, and I felt then there was 
no time to lose.” , 

He pointed to an announcement in the first 
column of the Zimes. . 

‘* On the fifth instant, at Ventnor, of pneu- 
monia, Sir Eustace Tempest, Baronet, aged 
seventy.” r i 

“ The moment the funeral is over my sister- 
in-law will rush to claim her daughter. Seeing 
my father’s death in the papers she will 
probably place the proofs of the girl's birth in 
the hands of a lawyer, and at once claim her 
rights.” 

‘‘ And can she prove anything ?” 





rovide for it handsomely, but he would not . 
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Geosstee: 


‘* She can prove her marriage with Roland 
and thechild'sbirth. You see it will be very 
different from dealing with a nameless pauper. 
The pests are a first-rate family. For 
years ae has mixed in the best society, and it 
is well known that she was a widow with a 
little child when she married Sir Eustace, All 
she has to do is to satisfy people that Roland 
Erle, her first husband, was my father’s son, 
and that the child she produces is the one 
described in the certificates as his. I am not 
@ particularly despondin eee. Mayo; bat 
I see quite clearly if 'y Tempest once finds 
her daughter we may as well give up every- 
thing. Your sister may be Lady Erle, but 
she will be a poor man’s wife and her chil- 
dren beggars—not to speak of her brother!” 

The hint was not lost upon Mayo. 

‘* What do you want me to do?” 

“TT want rr to manage that Lady Tempest 
does not find her daughter.” 

“ Bata girl of nineteen, possessed of mode- 
rate intellect, could easily find Lady Tempest, 
whose very position and rank will make her 
address no secret."’ 

** Just so ; but my niece hasno idea of her 
own name or her mother’s rank. She was 
christened Noel Hope, and the second name 
bas been used as her surname all these years. 
She will never seek ‘Lady Tempest.’ Her 
ark of refuge will be the school, where she was 
brought = Only get her away from there, 
and hide her safely, only make it impossible 
for herto return to Dingley-by-the-Sea, and 
we have won our cause |" 

“But!” 

Lord Erle waived his hand impatiently. 

‘IT make no suggestions. I leave all to your 
ready wit. I will give you a hundred pounds 
for expensss. I should t you will see your 
interests are bound up init as much as mine.” 
_ Mayo departed, and Lord Erle sat wrapped 
in thought. He was not a good man, cal the 
one strong gion of his life had been 
his love for Helen Raymond, and that love, 
once disappointed, had turned to a jealous 
hatred. He had married another woman. He 
had children of his own; but yet he had never 
forgotten Helen, to bring sorrow on her ; and 
to interfere with her long-deferred meeting 
with her daughter were almost stronger mo- 
tives with him than to save his inheritance, 

“Thirty thousand a year!” commented 
the lawyer, when he arrived the next day, 
and had had a long interview with Austin, 
‘and any amount of funded property, which 
by your father’s will goes with the estate. 
You area happy man, Lord Erle!” 

Was he? At that very moment the stir of 
an arrival was heard throngh the stillness of 
the house of mourning, and the old butler 
appeared with a hesitating face. 

“ I beg your pardon, my, lord; but there's a 
lady here who would come in, and she says 
she’s Lady Erle!” 

Simmons said a “lady” out of respect to 
his master, but the person who followed 
closely on the old servant's heels had no real 
claim to the title. Ste was ofa far lower 
class even than the last mistress of Erlesmere. 
She was Mayo’s half-sister, and possessed 
neither the brains nor energy which had raised 
the steward above his birth. 

She had been very beautiful, after a volup- 
tuous southern type; but drink and indul- 
gence in an ungovernable temper had already 
done much to destroy hercharms. She looked 
like some epirit of evil as she sailed into the 
Sen three noisy children trooping after 

er. 


“You didn't say when you’d send for us, 
Austin, so I thought it better to come straight 
on. Perhaps you'll just tell that fellow,” 
meaning Simmons, ‘I’m his mistress, and 
he must keep a civil tongue in his head if he 
wants to stay here.” 

But the butler interposed. He did not like 
the new Lord Erle—few of the servants did ; 
but for his father’s sake he would save him 
the mortification of speaking of his wife, as 
Simmons now felt sure the new arrival was. 


“TI beg your pardon my lord; but I am 





getting too old for changes, and I should like 
to leave youthis day month. My old master 
left me an annuity, so I shalln’t need another 
situation. Shall I tell the housekeeper of 
“a Erle’s arrival?” 

The ci devant Maggie Mayo looked delighted, 
as she heard her title for the first time. 

“Yes, you can tell her,” said Austin, 
slowly, ‘ There must be rooms prepared and 
orders given. Would you like to see Mrs. 
Green yourself, Margaret?” to his wife. 

“No, I wouldn't,” she retorted. ‘If you 
haven't got servants enough to get a bed or 
two ready without tiring me when I'm just 
off a journey it's a pity.” 

Tea was going on in the servants’ hall when 
Simmons returned to it, the housekeeper her- 
self presiding. 

‘Mrs. Green," said the old man, ‘I’m 
leaving this house in a month’s time, and I 
advise you to do the same. The master’s 
wife has come, and to wait on such as her is 
more than I can stand.” 

“The master’s wife!’ ejaculated the 
housekeeper in breathless silence. ‘' Why, no 
one knew he had one.”’ 

‘‘ He has, then, and three children, They’re 
all in the library with him now. There's 
many a time,” went on Simmons, simply, 
“ that I've felt things would be different when 
the old lord died, and I've often had doubts 
of staying; but dear me, Mrs. Green, I never 
thought of this. I'd as soon be an African 
slave as take my orders from that woman!” 

And after four and twenty hours experience 
of the new arrivals the whole domestic staff 
agreed with Mr. Simmons, and resigned their 
situations. 

Of the large household ‘‘ Maggie” had 
found at Erlesmere there would soon remain 
only the one person who could not give ‘a 
month's warning "'—the master of the house, 
her husband ! 


CHAPTER III. 


Nort Hore and her guardian did not 
indulge in much conversation on the long and 
monotonous journey from Dingley-by-the-Sea 
to London. 

The girl was too in ant with Mr, Ray. 
mond to reply to the few remarks he made 
other than by short ches, almost mono- 
syllables, and Lord Erle’s steward was really 
glad to be quiet and arrange his plans. 

He was a very clever man. Had he only used 
his talents differently he might have made a 
mark in the world. The idea of representing 
Mrs. Hope ss dead, and drawing up a will 
leaving her child to his care, was.a masterly 
stroke.| 

Lord Erle had furnished him with a speci- 
men of his sister-in-law's writing, and the 
signature which deceived pcor Barbara 
Penkerton was, as Mies Jylia suggested, only 
a clever forgery. 

Mayo's one aim was to gain time—to get 
Noel safely away from Dingley before her 
mother could arrive to claim her. 

The drawing up the will and practising the 
signature had caused delay, and, as we have 
seen, he only gained his point by a few hoars, 
for as he and his pretended ward reached 
London Mrs. Hope was being admitted to 
Minerva House. 

But having got Noel into his power was one 
thing. To keep her there was another. His 
patron, Lord Erle, had given him a handsome 
cheque and left him to devise his owa scheme 
and carry it out; but after he had seen the 
young lady he was required to ‘‘ dispose of,” 
the steward felt his task more difficult than 
he had expected, 

He had been prepared for a romantic, senti- 
mental school girl, only too delighted to 


He found a girl who loved her preceptresses 
almost as a daughter might have done—one 
who poszessed a ready judgment and a sharp, 
shrewd penetration. 

He could not put off Noel with idle excuses. 
She would want reasons for all he did, and 
would spend her first leisure in writing to the 
Miss Penkertons, telling them her address. 

Lord Erle had said his niece must be dis- 
posed of by “fair means orfoul.” Mr. Mayo 
began to think he had a hard task before him. 

“ Do you live at Dulwich?” 

They were nearing London; already the 
train had passed Bethnal-Green, Noel had 
roused herself, and was looking out on the 
crowded thoroughfare through which the line 
ran, 

‘*T am staying there.” . 

“ Are you married,” pursued Noel, quietly, 
‘*and have you any children?” . 

‘I am a bachelor;” then, with a determined 
attempt at amiability, ‘‘ you shall do jast as 
you like at Acacia Cottage.” 

Noel shrugged her shoulders. 

“I would rather go back to Dingley.” 

«« What an ungrateful girl you muet be!” 

‘I don’t see it, I suppose my mother paid 
you to take care of me,” added Noel, struck 
by a sudden hope. ‘‘ You may keep all the 
money if you will only les me go back to the 
Miss Penkertons.” 

Mr. Raymond, alias Mayo, threw off his 
mask, a 

You shall never set eyes on them again if 
Ican help it. A nice bringing up you must 
have had to turn from your own relations.” 

Noel opened her eyes. . 

‘Why you asked them to dine with you on 
Christmas day! What can you mean by tell- 
ing me I shall never see them again ?”’ 

“Just whatI say. You've seen the last of 
the old women. I mean you to move among 
a very different set of people. And, look here, 
Noel, you’d better make up your mind to it. 
I'm your guardian, and you've got to obey 
me.’’ 

There was no terror in the dark eyes that 
looked so keenly at him. 

“I shall be nineteen on Christmas Eve,” 
said Noel, slowly. ‘' You can’t shut me up in 
ohe room or send me to prison! [I tell you 
plainly, Mr. Raymond, if you don’t treat me 
properly I shall ran away !” 

‘* Dingley is a long way to ran to.” 

Noel smiled. 

‘‘Bot I have stayed in London several 
times. I know plenty of people there who 
would help me if I was in trouble.”’ 

This was a blow to Mr. Mayo. She spoke so 
quietly and naturally he felt eure she was 
telling him the truth. He began to think 
Lord Erle had sent him on an impossible 
errand. What was he to do to keep this girl 
—who was the lawfal mistress of Erlesmere— 
in ignorance of her claims ? 

They arrived at Liverpool-street, but the 
steward was far too wary to take a cab, by 
which means they could have been traced. 
He crossed to Bishopsgate-street Station and 
took tickets for Moorgate-street, and then 
changing into the London, Chatham and 
Dover railway conveyed his refractory ward 
to Brixton. 

Walking along the lighted streets at a brisk 
pace, and taking a great many uonecessary 
turns and twists, he at last reached the nar- 
row road where he had taken apartments. 

A woman, whose face made Noel shudder, 
opened the door and showed them into a 
stuffy little parlour, where supper was ready 
—cold meat and bread-and-cheese, with 
plenty of dark, treacle-coloured flaid, which 
the woman called porter. 

Neel refused to touch it, but her uncle 
drank his share and her own too. The woman 
brovght her a cup of tea, which tasted quite 





escapefrom lessons, and enjoy a little of London 
life, the sort of young person who entertained 
the idea that schoolmistresses were tyrants, | 
and ‘would never wish to behold the Miss 
— again after she had once left their 
con 


unlike the fragrant beverage she was used to 
at Minerva House, 

Then they told her it was time to go to bed, 
and she was shown a dark, gloomy little cell 
at the top of the house. When the door once 
closed on her tormentors Noel threw herself 
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on her knees, and sobbed as though her very 
heart would: break. 

Bat by degrees she. grew calmer, and could 
think out her position. To stay with theee 
people wonld bave been, a living death, The 
woman smelt of gin, and the man’s whole 


manner revolted her every instinct, She must | 


escape—but how ? 

She had told her guardian.she knew several 
people in London, but she was not intimate 
with any of them, Many of her school- 
fellows lived in the snburbs; but Noe), with 
scrupulous delicacy, shrank from appealing to 
their parents less her wonderful story might 
in any way leesen the prestige. of Minerva 
House, 

The best plan she could form was to go to 
the lodgings where she bad stayed with, Miss 
Penkerton last January, and ask the landlady 
to let her stay. there until she could com- 
municate with her kind old friands, 


The honse wag at Clapham, and go probably | 
only a walk from her present prisop, Tt wag) | 


kept by a Mrs, Watson, a widow lady, who, 
being poorly off, had eked out Ker income 


since her son's death by- letting part. of her: 


house. 
Matual friends had introduced Migs Penker- 
ton to her, and in the month spent at Bellevae 


road the sisters had grown to like ker very: 


muoch, and even asked her to spend 8 few days 
at Minerva House if sheever felt in want of 
sea-air, 

The visit had not been paid; indeed, they had 
heard nothing of Mra, Watson since their re- 
turn to Ding’ey ; but as the sisters and the 
widow all led very occupied lives nothing was 
thought of this-omission, and Noel felt certain 
she should receive a kindly welcome if once 
she conld reach Bellevue-road. 

She had fancied she should be awake all 
night. It seemed to her she could not sleep after 
80 much excitement; but very soca afier she 
was in bed an overwhelming droweiness tock 
poseession of her. And before she had been in 
her miserable attican hour she was wrapped 
in a heavy elumber, so profound that even the 
entrance of the woman of the house did not 
rouse her, 

Mre, Grigson had had a good many dealings: 
with the,Mayos; indeed, she-was a friend and 
comrade cf the woman. who had now become 
Lady Erle. A five: pound note had purchased 
her assistance, She had not,been told much, 


merely that the girl (meaning Noel) was to be: 


under Mr. Mayo’s own care, and he was afraid 
she thought of running away. He chould take 
her abroad in. a couple of days, Till then he 
wanted Mrs, Griggon to have an«ye on her, 
and to see she did not eecaps, 

The woman understood what, was. required 
of her, and managed that the cap,of tea 
should contain an opiate, Whea what she 
thought sufficient time had elapsed she stole 
upstairs, and began a carefal investigation of 
Noel's few poseessions. 

It did not take long. A very smail handbag 
and the clothes she actually wore were all Miss 
Hope had brought away from Minerva House. 
Mrs. Grigson was quite sharp enough to kaow 
that, probably, very. soon an advertisment 
would appear in the newspapers déscribieg the 
missiog girl. Her care must be to see that the 
prisoner ceased to answer toit. The grey cash- 
mere dress, long far. trimmed jacket-and velvet 
hat were all taken away. In their place ap- 
peared a shabby linsey skirt, an old black jersey 
and common ulster, black straw hatand old 
crochet shawl—as complete a metamorphose as 
could be imagined. Tnen Mrs, Grigson, turned 
out the bag and the pocket of the grey dress, 
took all that seemed of value, including the 
little velvet purse, which contained two or three 
sovereizns. Noel's. watoh and chain were on 
the toilet-table. anda little gold stud which 
fastened her collar. Mrs, Grigson ew+pt them 
all off. 

“T haven't left her a pey; nor anything 
she could raise. money on if she was sharp 
enough to think of it, if she’s proud as f 
think her, she won’t care to go.to her fine 
friends in London the figure ebe cuts now. 


| She can'ttelegraph, and as to gettingto Dingley, 





| stairs, otherwise she, would rather have stayed 








it’s over seventy miles, and she can't-walk-it, 
so I'reckon I’ve clipped your wings- sufficient; 
my pretty little bird !” 

Poor Noel ! 

Accustomed ever since she could’ remember 
to comfortable and even dainty garments, she 
had grown up rather fastidious in her tastes, 

te did’not mind how plainly things were 
made, but the material and style must be 
good, the colours harmonizing, and-the whole 
tinished off carefally in the tiniest-details, 

Imagine her bewilderment, her dismay; 
nay, her horror even, at the clothes provide 
for her! ‘ 

Not only were they shabby, but’ they had 
all been worn before, by whom she ccuid not 
tell. The jersey was greasy; ag though ita 
former owner had worn it im the ki¢chen ; 
some buttons; were off: The efféct-was not only 
poverty-stricken, but untidy and*slovenly. 

Noel dressed: herself. How she hated the 
task, but she had made up her mind* to com. 
plain to her uncle, and’to tell him plainly she 
would not stand such treatment-; and to do 
this she must leave her room, and go down- 


in bed than puton. the hated"garments. 
Robbed; dezpoile?; alone in the world, 
utterly atthe mercy ofa. mam she felt wag 








unscrupulous, Noel carried-her little bead ag 
proudly as she had ever done at Minerva 
House. She was not hopeless. She-would*go— | 
even in her rags—to Bellevue-road, and claim 
Mrs. Watson’s protection. 

But first she must see Mr. Raymond, She 
went downstairs to the room where they had 
supped the night bhefore—no one was there, 
She, pealed the bell—it must be confessed 
Noel had no scruples abont asserting her, 
right—-no answer. Again and again she rang, 
and at last a little servant-gir), with a very 
dirty face and ragged frock, appeared. 

‘Good gracious, miss! don’t make such a 
noise!” she said, appealingly. ‘ You'll wake 
the missie, and she’s always in a temper if 
she’s woke before twelve!” 

‘*T want to see Mr. Raymond,” said Noel, 
quietly, for she contd not be angry with this, 
poor,dradge. ‘The person who brought me 
here last night!" 

‘** All the lodgers is off,’ replied the waif. 
‘TY give ’em_ their- breakfast early, it’s ten, 
now. You oan ’ave yours if yon like.” 

But Noel wag bent on,escape, not food. She 
walked to the end of the pageage ; the, door 
was locked. 

“You can’t go out,” said the little servant. 
“‘ Misgis, she came down when the.last of the 
gents was gone, and logked the door. She 
raid I could go and do. the errands- presently’ 
when she came down, and if any one knocked | 
they'd think we was oat,” 

Noel felt. like a caged bird. At the invita- 
tion of the little servant she went downstairs, 
and warmed her fiogers,at the fire. 

As far as she coald make out the miserable 
houga bad two entrances, one the door already 
tried, the other by. the French windows of the 
breakfast room—on the same floor as the, 
kitchen—which led to an ares, whence a 
flight of steps ascended to the front coart. 

Noel looked at the panes of glass; but, alas! 
if - had broken them they were too small, 
and the wood-work would haye kept her 
prisoner. 

She stood in the kitchen, and looked hope- 
lesely out into the back yard. No gate there} 
The. little maid pursued, her, work stolidly. 
Perhaps she saw many strange people at that 
house, for she seemed no whit moved by Noel’s 
perplexitieg, 

It struck eleven. In another hour Mrs. Grig- 
son would be downstairs, and her imprison- 
ment yet more rigid. 

Noel was desperate. Going back to the 


garres she, took up. the old‘crochet shawl and 
black hat. 





The maid was busy now in the parlonr, and 
Noel crept back through the ki chen out, into 
the dingy yard, : 

It was a desperate chance, but it waa the, 


IN 


only one, At the end of the strip of ground, 
two sides, against the wall, so as to save 
materials, was a dust-hole. If she could climb 
on, that she miyit get down the other side into 
the narrow mewa which rau along the back of 
Paradise row. No one less beset with difficnl- 
ties would: have thought of such a scheme. 
The neighbours on either side might see her, 
and raise the alarm. 

Mes, Grigson, in drawing up her biiad, 
might witneas the exploit and send in pursui’, 
bnt Noel did'not care, To get away, to be 
free: from these awfal people, this abode. cf 
horrors, was her sole \ 

She. had left the ulster-bshind. Shesaw ata 
glance it was too.awkvward for her ever to-have 
managed the climbing ifequipped in it. The 
hat sho had to take, lest.a policeman shonld 
think her a suspicious character if he saw her 
bareheaded in the streets. 

Poor Noel! her héart beat londly as ehe 
walked to the dust-hole, Shoe cast many 
an anxious glance at the house. 

The barking of the dog next door made her 
tremble; but at last, in a few minutes, which 
seemed like hours to her, the deed was done. 
Bhe was safely in the mews, and running as 
hard ag she could, never stopping even to take 
breath, she fonnd herself at last in a compara. 
tiyely respectable neighbourhood, where neat 
semi-detached houses and trim gardens ssemed 


‘almost grandeur after the miseries of Para- 


dise-row. 

A child ran against. her with a hoop, and 
Noel asked the name of the street, and how 
far it was from Clapham. 

‘Taint fac at all,” returned the boy. 
‘‘ That's the Clapham-road at the boftom,’* — 

Noel began to understand: that: she was in 
one ofthe many streets which ran srossways 


| from Brixton to Clapham, She thanked’ her 


little informapt, and teok courage, When 
onee she was in Clapham-road she should feel 
safe and know her way. 

It wagalong walk. The day had hegun 
durk and cold, and now the snow came down 
in heavy, blinding fiakes, : 

Noe} felt strangely weary.. She did. not re- 
gret- her flight: Anything wag Ketter than 
Paradise-row and Mrs. Grigson; but she was 
very tired, She had hardly eaten any supper 
last night. She had “not broken her fast this 
morning. 4 

Her last real meal had been the snbstantial 
two o’clock dinner at Minerva House the day 
before. No wonder she was wesk, and her 
steps tottered. 

“ Bellevne-zoad!" repeated a gocd -natared 
policeman, to whom at last: che applied, 
“you're going straight away from it. It’s 
past the Common, and you're walking towards 
Kennington!” 

Ho wag right. Inher terror and agitation 
when she got into the Cispham-road°ahe had 
tarned wrong, and, instead of going towards 
the Common, had set, out, with her-face Lon- 
donwards. She must retrace her footsteps. 

‘You'd hetter take a tram,’’ said the police- 
man, kindly. “It’s only a penny, and when 
you get ont it's no distance.” 

But Noel bad notevena penny. She walked 
on and on, her steps getting slower, her limbs 
wearier every minute, 

Her head was aching sadly. Her eyes. felt 
on fire. There: was, a.giddy feeling about her, 
as though everything she passed was turning 
round and trying to run away from her. 

It was no, wonder, considering. all she had 
undergone in the last twenty-four hours, 
specially remembsring the opiate given her, 
and her want of food, A kind of sad certainty 
came to Noel she.ehonld never reach Belle- 
vus-road, but must falt down in the. street 
from sheer fatigue. What would they do with 
her? Would she be cent to pricon? 

Poor child! the tottering steps, the white, 
pinched face attracted the pity ofa passer-by, 
a. young man of thirty, who practised as & 
doctor in that neighbourhood; and who found 
patients more plentiful than fees. He watched 
cel for five minates; and then felt certain 
she wag ill. 
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“ Have you losi. your way? Can.I he of 
any use?" and then he started, for the voice 
that answered him, though weak and faint, 
waa.that of a lady, and the littl hand which 
held the ragged crochet shawl together was 
white and smooth. 

‘*T want Bellevue,road ! ’ said Noel, simply, 
‘‘ but I cannot find it, and 1am very tired,’’ 

Dr. Neville gave no thought to appearances, 
Had the very grandest of his. patients been 
passing he would have done jast the same, 
He noticed the girls tottering steps, and 
promptly drew her hand through his arm, 
holding his umbrella so that it might shield 
her from the driving storm. 

“T will take you home. No, you need nos 
thank me. I live in Bellevue-road, soit is all 
in my way. Which house do you want?” 

“* Forty-four |!" 

She did not seo a change sweep over bis face, 
The gentleness of his tone was unaltered. 

“ Were you going there with a message? Is 
any one ill?" 

“Oh, no |! Mrs. Watson ia.a friend of ming 
and I want to see her.’ 

Dr. Neville looked very. graye. 

“ Did you want her very much? Have you 
come very far to eee her?” 

“T must see her,” seid Noel; faintly. ‘‘ She 
is jast my only hope!” 

They had turned in at the gate of No. forty- 
four, but there was.a.red lamp before itand a 
brags plateon the door, inscribed Dr, Neville, 
Even then the truth, did not.dawn on Noel, 
She only thought Mrs. Watson had a pro- 
fessional lodger. 

“ Thank you! ” she said, in her sweet, weary 
tone, “I shall be-all rightnow. Mrs, Waston 
will take care of me,” 

Never in hia whole life had Eastace Neville 
felt legs at ease. He had had to break bad 
news to people often in the course of his pro- 
fession ; but never quite like this. 

Opening the door witb his latchkey, he led 
hia trembing charge into the front sitting- 
room—the very one she and Mias. Penkerton 
had occupied last January. Then he pealed 
the bell, and said to the astonished servant, — 

“‘ Ask your mistress to come here ab once.” 

The farniture was unchanged, everything 
looked. the eame, and Noel smiled wistfully. 

“* Safe at last!’ she murmured. 

_An elderly lady came in direetly, with a 
kind, thoughtfal face. Dr. Neville turned to 
her imploringly. 

‘ Thigvyoung lady,’ he gave her the title, in 

spite of her clothes, “has come tosee Mrs; 
=e Molly. Will you tell her? I can. 
not.” 
* Ab, my dear,” said the kind ‘old: maid. 
“It's sorrowful news to greet you; but wa 
can’t hide it, Mrs. Watson died leat. Jane, 
and my brother bought the lease andfornitare 
just as it stood.” 

There was one broken sob, then the noise cf 
@ sudden fall, and Noel Hope was lying on the 
ground white and senseless, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Mizs Penkertons heard the story of 
the lady they had so long thought of as Mra. 
Hope, and mingled their tears. with hera. 

She was young still, under forty, and very 
heantifal. The grief for her child was.terrible 

“I loved her so,” she said sadly, ‘bat my 
husband died when she was barely two years 
old, and Jeft me penniless. I had notionly to 
work to keep us both, but to hide her from 
my brother-in-law. No:mother loved a.child 
more dearly than I did Noel; but’ I had had 
& long illness, old pupile had fallen off. I 
could find none to replace. them, 

‘* We bad known hunger:and cold, my baby 
and T, when Sir Bustace Tempest came with 
his proposal. He would make;me his wife 
and allow me. such a handsome.sam that I 
could- provide for my little.girl, bnt he would 
never let. her share our home. I was weak 
and ill from hardships:and toil, Noel waa 
growing older, nearly five ; soon I'should have 


her education to think,.of, Besides, my health 
was ‘failing; if I died she would; be at her 
uncle's mercy. I did it for the, beat. I put 
my child away from me, and lived in laxary 
without her; bat it was. for Noel's sake. L did; 
it. I could not bear for my little girl to suffer 
poverty.” 

The kind old maids cried from sympathy, 
but both assured Lady Tempest no. one, could 
blame h-r. They vied with each o:her in 
praising Noel, and declared they were certain, 
aa econ as the girl discovered Mr, Raymond's 
impostare, she would.retarn to them, 

“T never had a brother,” seid the mother, 
sadly. ‘The man who pretended I was: his 
siater must be my child’s uncle, the new Lord, 
Esie. He has taken possassion of all that 
should be my: child's. He wiil kill her to 
retain her inheritance,” 

“My dear,’ said Miss Bab, simply, 
“people don’é commit murder so easily as 
that; and, remember, Noel is not the baby you 
left her, bat a woman grown, who coald 
defend herself. She had money ia her 
pocket, and could retarn to us if she were 
unhappy.” 

Lady Tempesi’s story waa the same as 
Lord Erle’s. Her husband had czarged her 
with his dying breath to keep their child from 
her unale Austin, for John (the eldest of the 
four brothers) being dead, her life. alone stood 
between Austin and the family possessions. 

His father, it informed of the little one’s 
existence, would naturally claim the guardian- 
ship of his only grandchild, and heiress. He 
was already an old: man, muck under the in- 
fiuence of the one son, who had never left Erles- 
mere. To let Noel visis her graudfather 
was: to place her in her angele's. power. Better 
any hardships, any soffering, Roland urged, 
than that. 

So Ellen had married Sir- Eustage, and 
trusted her child: to the Mies, Penkertons 
beeause—in the days when she waa a poor 
little music teacher—a month before her 
second wedding she had heard’ casaaily how 
kind they were to the chi in their care, 
and. becanse she fancied, ia the early days of 
their-sehool, a liberally paying pupil would be 
80 valuable to them—theat they would do all 
in their power to keep her, 

Lady Tempest; had promised Sir Eustace 
never: to visit herchild ia hialifetime. The 
peor-old man, who loved his. young wife with 
such passionate jealousy, had no children of 
hig, own, and no near relations. Tempest 
Towers went to his next-of-kin, bat he left 
his wife a jointure of five thousand myear, 
and—what she prized fax moxe—ifreedom to 
claim her child, 

His lawyer, who read the will directly after 
the faneral, told Lady Tempest: he should 
have to seek out the heir-at law, for he had no 
exact knowledge in the matter beyond that 
when Sir Eustace came of'age.he had a young 
cousim present at the festivities whem the 
Baronet wished to marry. 

She and he were the last of the family, 
and it was therefore ameng her descendants 
the new: owner of the Towers must be 
sought. Lady Tempest, who knew and: trusted 
Mr. Carlyle, at. onee confided to him the- fact 
that her first husband was Lord Erle’s son, 
and her only  ohild, therefore, his lawfal 
heiress. 

She gave him all. the. papers in her pos- 
session, and he declared-they would be amply 
sufficient. She had better at once reclaim her 
daughter, and he wonld write to the late. Lord 
Erle’s legal adviser, claiming his property in 
right of the Hovonrabie Miss Erle. 

Far into the smail hours of the night did 
ihe three ladies; sim talking there. Lady 
Tempest was shown to the room where only 
that morning her-child bad awoke from sleep, 
for she preferred Noel's little: white bed to the 
best guest. chamber of Minerva: House. 

It was a cad pleasure to. the poor mother to 
touch the lissle inanimate trifles that had be- 
longed to her child, and:to fiad herself among 
these who had so loved: and cherished her, 


Miss Julia’s calm, common-sense. urged wait- 
ing at least until the second morning after 
Noel's departure. She declared the girl would 
surely write to them, and they must get her 
letter hy three. Lady Tempest, shrank from 
remaining four-and-twenty hours. imactive; 
and Miss Barbara advised that, the. mother 
should start for. Dalwich, and beginan earnest 
search for Acacia Cottage. 

The: night. convinced poor Helen of two 
things. If Noel had, indeed, fallen into the 
bands of her uncle he would never suffer her 
to write to the only people from whom her 
mother would seek her; andif the mau who 
called himself Mr. Raymond was not Lord 
Erie he was his friend and accomplice. 

Strangely enough the daily paper, which 
came. in while they were a& breakfast, solved 
one point. Lord Erie could not have been 
Noel's pretended guardian, for at the very 
hour when she was. leaving Minerva. House 
with * Mr, Raymond” Austin, Lord Erle, was 
attending his fasher’s faneral, The brief 
announcement of the obsequies in the paper 
expteasly stated that Lord Erle followed tho 
coffin as chief mourner. 

Lady Tempest turned to Miss Barbara. Her 
mind was made up. 

‘* I shall go to Eclesm:re.” 

Miss Penkerton started. It was a long 
journey, since Dingley was on the boundaries 
of Essex, where it almost joined Saffols, while 
Erlesmere was in the extreme, south-west of 
Kent. But it was nos the distance dismayed 
Barbara. To her it seemed as though her 
guest. was courting peril, and she said 50 
frankly. 

“Oh, nol” and the young widow smiled 
sadly, *‘I shall not go up to the honse and 
announce myself ag my lord's: sister-in-law. 
I only want to be in the village to wateh. I 
know Austin did not come to you himself. 
The mun hesent here yesterday must retarp 
and give an account of his commission, If I 
get to Erlesmere first I shall know when he 
comes. I could not faii to identify him from 
your description.” 

‘* And then? ”’ 

‘I shail have him arrested for forging my 
name. Is seems to me as trial would iay 
agsina’ him for that, or else for luring my 
daughter from her guardians under false 
pretences, I shall seo Mr, Carlyle, as I pase 
through London, and he will tell me what the 
charge should be.” 

Mr, Carlyle listened to her story in amaze- 
ment. That an heiresa should be lured away 
in bread daylight in the nipetcenth century 
seemed incredible. Bot he knew Lady 
Tempeat well, and relied upon her truth. Also 
he had @ sister living near Enleamere, who bad 
no very favourable.opinion of the new peer. 

The lawyer had been staying with Mr;. 
Gurney only the preceding summer, and he 
told Lady Tempest at once that James Mayo, 
the steward or bailiff, was her brother-in- 
law's: factotum, and answered exactly to the 
descriptions Misa Penkerton gave of Mr. Ray- 


mond, 

“ ¥ou conld do no good by going to Eries- 
mere,” concluded: the lawyer, kindly. ‘ Your 
very presence weuld only excite Lord Erle to 
stronger measures, You say Mies Penkerton 
wili, be: free to, leave Dingley in three. daye. 
Beg her-to join.you in London, and then per- 
enade her to trust herself to my escort, We 
will go down together, and call at the agent's 
house, If she identifies him it will be casy to 
precure his arrest.” 

* On whas ground?” 

‘* Obtaining the castody of am heiress under 
false pretences, or removing one of her 
pupils by intumidation. It amounted to tbat. 
You see, Lady Tempest, when once he is 
arrested he can be charged with forging your 
signatare, but. Miea Penkerton must be the 
person to identify him. IL will write to my 
sister by to-night’ post, and ask if Lord Firle’s 
agent is: away.” 

Mrs. Gurney’s reply was prompt. Mr. 
Mayo left Hriesmere the day after the old 








The council of three had not decided much. 


lord’s death, and did not even return for the 
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faneral. It was ramoured he had gone abroad, 
bat no one else would be pat in his place, 
which was to be kept open for him. 

‘*Gone abroad!” mattered Carlyle, ‘‘ not 
a bit of it. Now all I have to do is make Lady 
Tempeet keep quiet until Laura warns us of 
Mayo's return. It's an ugly case, a very ugly 
case, but when once we get hold of the fellow 
he is bound to confess. If only the young 
fady's etrength and spirit hold out we shall be 
able to restore her to her mother as soon as we 
et Mayo into our power.” 


CHAPTER V. 


* Sue will live now, Molly, thank Heaven!” 

It was three weeks since the Tt girl he 
had met in the Clapham-road fainted at Dr. 
Neville’s feet. He and his sister had taken as 
much care of her as though she had been a 
dear friend. 

They did not know her story.’ The terrible 
shock of Mrs. Watson's death coming on the 
top of all she had suffered was too mach for 
her. Before night came she lay on the bed in 
the Nevilles’ spare room, with the orael fever 
sapping her strength, her poor brain wander- 
ing on many things, her thoughts mixing up 
fact and fiction in the strangest manner, 80 
that her kind entertainers could only discover 
+wo things. 

She had had some terrib'e trouble, and, in 
— of her miserable, squalid attire, she was 
‘a lady. 

There was a mystery kiad Miss Neville felt 
as she undressed her. The dainty many- 
‘battoned French boots, the soft, warm cash- 
‘mere stockings, the beautifally made lace- 
trimmed underclothes were so utterly at 
variance with the thread-bare black jersey 
and ragged skirt. 

The little white hands had known no labour, 
and no hardships had left their marks on the 
girlish face. 

‘‘ There must be sore hearts for her some. 
where, Eustace,” said Miss Neville to her 
brother. ‘‘Sarely we had better advertise in 
the paper a description of her!” 

** Not till she recovers and gives us leave,” 
said the doctor, firmly. ‘I shall never for- 
get the hunted, terrified look on her face when 
I met her. Depend upon it, sister, we had 
better wait.”’ 

“I wonder if she is any relation of Mrs. 
Watson's? "’ 

Bat this doubt was set at rest. Miss 
Neville, who was on friendly, though not 
intimate terms with her next-door neighbours, 
‘recollected that they had been in their house 
‘for ten years, and mast surely have knowa by 
sight any of Mrs, Watson's family. 

She made anearly call on Mrs. Stuart, and, 
relating the strange incident, begged her to 
eome and look at the invalid, and see if she 
could identify her. 

Poor child!” and Mrs. Gurney’s eyes filled. 
‘OF course I remember her. She and her 
aunt spenta month with Mrs, Watson last 
winter. They had her best room. I never 
spoke to them, but I used to think the girl 
bad the sweetest face you ever saw,and it was 
quite beautifal to see how fond the old ladies 
were of her! They dressed her like a princess 
almost. Those things!” witha sniff of dis- 
dain, as Miss Neville showed her the ragged 
garments, ‘‘ well, if she really wore those I 
should say she fell into the hands of thieves 
who stole her clothes !” 

‘* And her name? Can't you remember?” 

“My dear Miss Neville I never heard it. 
I recollect her face perfectly. I should know 
the old ladies wherever I saw them, bat I am 
quite sure I never heard their name.” 

So no light was thrown on the mystery ; 
bat Molly and her brother never faltered in 
their self-imposed task. 

The tenderest nursing, the most skilled treat. 
ment, was given her. The little waif was 
cherished almost as though she had been their 
own fiesh and blood, and in the end they won 
back the victim Death had so nearly claimed, 





The fever light died ont of Noel's eyez, and 
Dr. Neville whispered to his sister,— — 

‘* She will live!’ 

But her convalescence was slow and tedious, 
and the strangest feature of it was that she 
never alluded to her past. She seemed to take 
it as quite natural she should be in Bellevue- 
road. She was gratefal to her kind hosts, but 
she never asked how she came there. She 
never told them her name. 

“The memory is suspended,” said Eustace 
to his sister. ‘‘I expect her past is a perfect 
blank to her. It will come back in time.” 

That evening, as she was lying on the 
sofa, Miss Neville on a chair opposite knitting, 
and the doctor busy with a book, Noel broke 
the s of silence which seemed to have 
8e on her eince her illness for the 
first time since she fell senseless at Dr. 
Neville’s feet. She spoke about something, 
unconnected with the petty daily events of her 
present life. ; 

“ You are very, very good!” she said, fixing 
ber beautifal eyes on the doctor’s face; ‘but, 
please I want to go home !”’ 

The words took a weightfrom Molly's heart. 
In spite of her brother’s assurance there had 
been times when she feared the fever had taken 


_not only the patient's strength, but her reason. 


‘* You are not strong enough to travel,” said 
Eustace, kindly, ‘‘ Only tell me the names of 
your friends, and I will write to them.” 

* Bat I cannot!” 

‘Indeed, you may trust us, dear!” said 
Molly. 

The tears ran down Noel's cheeks. 

‘*T would trust you gladly; but I can't re- 
member. Oh, Dr. Neville, all the days I have 
been getting better haven't you seen me trying 
to remember, but I cannot, I cannot! ”’ 

* You must not worry yourself!"’ said 
Enstace, gently. ‘After such an illness as 
yours isis no wonder your memory fails. I 
met you in the Olapham-road. You were 
trying to find Mrs. Watson's house. I brought 
you home. I thoaght I could break is better 
to you there that she was dead." 

‘* Yes,” eaid Noel, simply, ‘‘ they had locked 
the doors, and taken away my clothes and 
money. I could not write home. I had no 
money. I could not walk, it wastoo far. The 
man who called himself my uncle had gone 
out, the woman was in bed. I got into the 
yard, and climbed over the wall. I seemed to 
fly over the ground until I got into the Clap- 
bham-road; then it came on to snow, and I 
seemed to walk on for ever!” 

She spoke quite rationally; her hearers 
believed all she said. 

“There is a lady next door who says she 
saw you here last winter—that you and your 
two aurts spent a month here with Mrs. 
Watson!” 

Noel shook her head. 

‘**T can t remember,” she said, slowly, ‘* Oh, 
Dr. Neville, it isalla blank. I can’t remem- 
ber anythinz except a journey to London, 
andan awfal houce near Brixton.” 

**Can't you even remember your name?”’ 

‘* Yes; ’’ she said, putting one Hand to her 
head as though it pained her. ‘I was called 
Noel, and I shall be nineteen on Christmas- 
eve.” 

They told her that Christmas time was 
gone; they were half through January. 

‘* Then I was very ill?” 

‘So ill, child, there was a time I feared for 
your life,” 

“You have been very good to me,” said 
Noel, simply; “but oh!whatshaliI do? I 
mustn’t stay here troubling you, and I can’t 
go home.” 

‘*You must stay here, Noel,” said Mollie 
Neville, promptly. ‘ Your memory will come 
back, dear, when you get stronger, and then 
you can go home; but we will not let you 
leave us until that time comes.’ 

They were tenderness itself to her, and 
after this conversation Noel grew stronger 
quickly. Her face regained its bloom; her 
beautifal eyes lost their look of terror. She 
was perfectly restored in mind and _ intellecs. 


No one could have feared for her reason, only 
that fatal loss of memory remained. She 
could not recall where she had lived, the 
name of her friends, or any circumstance 
in her former life except her journey to 
London, 

Eustace Neville, as a physician, understood 
this was owing to the terror she had under 
gone; but as the days passed on, and Noel 
grew dearer and dearer to him, he often 
pitied the hearts that somewhere must be 
aching for her loss. 

Sometimes he asked himself whether he 
ought not to take some desperate steps for 
restoring Noel to her friends, such ag an 
advertisement inthe agony column of the 
newspapers; bat it was Molly now who 
preached patience. 

She urged that Noel was returning more 
and more to everyday life. She played and 
sang, she read every book that came in her 
way, she did prodigies of needlework. She 
would exclaim sometimes, ‘‘ Ab, we had that 
book at home,” or, “I had that song jast 
before I came away.” 

Miss Molly argued that if Noel were only 
left alone some day the missing chord of recol- 
lection in her mind would be found, and all 
that she had forgotten would come back to 
her like a flash of lightning. 

They were not rich, those good Samaritans 
who had proved themselves such friends-in- 
need to poor Noel. Molly Neville had a small 
annuity of her own, but Eustace was entirely 
dependent on his profession. He had been 
left an orphan atten years old utterly un- 
provided for; and Mary, who was only his 
half-sister, had devoted herself to him loyally, 
refasing, for his sake, all offera of love ana 
‘marriage, and doing her best to supply to him 
the place of the bright-faced young mother 
who had been only four years her own 
janior. : 

The second Mra. Neville was the daughter of 
an officer in the army. People said she came of 
a very high family; and her mother—who 
lived about a year after her marriage—looked 
noble enough for a duchess. Bat Mrs, Villare 
had nothing but her pension, which died with 
her, and the only keepsake she coald bequeath 
to her infant grandson was a diamond ring. 
It was to please her he had been christened 
Eastace, for it was her favourite name. 

Noel had been a member of Dr. Neville’s 
family for more than two months. Save for 
that total oblivion of the past she was qaite 
restored to her own self, when, one evening, 
Eustace came home an hour later than usual, 
with a strange excitement on his face. 

“Molly,” he said to Lis sister, ‘‘I have 
great news for you. Noel, do not leave us. I 
think you will rejoice in my good fortane!” 

Noel sat down again, and waited in eager 
expectation. Molly smiled. 

“It is the advertisement, Eustace. I felt 
sure good would come of if.” 

They explained to Noel that for some weeks 
there had been a notice in all the London 
newspapers that the heirs of Vera Mary 
Villars would hear of something greatly to 
their advantage by applying to Mr, Carlyle, 
a solicitor in the Temple. 

For some days Eustace refused to take any 

notice, Villars was not an uncommon name, 
he urged, and though his grandmother’s 
name had been Vera, she might not be the 
person mentioned ; but at last, to please his 
sister, he had called on Mr. Carlyle, taking 
with him the certificate of his mother’s mar- 
riage. 
"And Molly was right, after all!” con. 
claded the Doctor, with a smile; ‘‘for Mr. 
Carlyle said, directiy he heard my name was 
Eastace, he felt sure I was the person he 
required ; and when he saw the certificates I 
showed him, and the riog, which was an heir- 
loom in my grandmother's family, he said it 
was quite certain. And though it may take a 
little time to settle things, I may regard 
myself as having come into the fortune.” 

**And is it much?” asked Miss Neville, 





practically. ‘Oh! Neville, if it was a thousand 
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pounds you would not have to work so hard.” 

The young doctor smiled, but there wasa 
strange gravity about his face. 

‘It is more than that, Molly. It seems my 
grandmother was once engaged to her cousin, 
Sic Eastace Tempest, he and she being the 
last of the old family. Circumstances parted 
them. Late in life Sir Eustace married another 
lady. His property waa entirely in his own 
control ; but, being childless, he would not leave 
his estate to a stranger, but willed it to go to 
his next-of-kin, knowing that his heirs must 
be the children or grandchildren of the woman 
he loved. There is a beautiful estate in 
Surrey, and some ten thousand a-year, 80, 
Molly, I shall be gratefal to you all my days 
for making me answer the advertisment.” 

‘‘ Bat his wife,” objected Molly. ‘‘ He ought 
to have provided for her !” 

‘ He has. Lady Tempest has a jointure of 
five thousand a-year. She is perfectly content 
that the Tempest property should come to me, 
Mr. Carlyle says a great sorrow has shadowed 
her life, and she lives in complete retirement, 
but that she would be willing to see me if I 
called, I mean to go there to-morrow !” 

Miss Neville had been called away on some 
household matter. Noel and the doctor sat on 
over the fire. Suddently Eustace looked up and 

I's hand in his. 

“Noel, do you know why I value my 
good fortune? My darling, for your sake 
only I have longed for wealth. Noel, will you 
give yourself to me, and trust my love to guard 
you from all sorrow?” 

Noel’s eyes filled with tears. 

“You know s0 little of me,” she urged, 
“not even my name.’ 

‘*I know that I love you, dear. I will not 
take a refusal, dear, unless you tell me’ you 
cannot love me back again.” 

So these two, so strangely brought together, 
plighted their troth ; and Mary Neville, who 

not been blind as to what was going on, 
gave them her blessing and good wishes, sure 
that the girl he had saved from peril would 
make her brother a true and loyal wife. 

The next afternoon they went to call on 
Lady Tempest. Noel had taken a few hours 
fcom his practice, and he wanted his fiancée to 
accompany him. 

Lady Tempest lived in a pretty bijou 
villa at K and the servant made no 
difficulty about admitting them; but when 
they were shown into the drawing-room, where 
an old lady sat busy knitting, there was a 
fresh surprise for the doctor. Noel gave one 
bright glance of ition, and then she 
flang herself into Miss Barbara's arms. 

“Oh! aunty, aunty! have I found you at 
jast ? And was it all some fearful dream ?”’ 

he explanations were long and clear. Lad 
Tempest came in in time to hear them, an 
told her own story afterwards. 

Noel clung to her mother as she heard it. 
She realised, at last, the depth of love poured 
out on her by that mother even in parting 
from her in her childhood. 

‘IT can never thank you enough !” said Lady 
Tempest to Eustace. ‘I oan mever repay you 
for your goodness to my child!” 

‘Noel has promised me my reward,” said 
the young doctor, cheerfally. ‘‘ Dear Lady 
Tempest, I did not come here to restore you 
your child, for I never guessed Noel's parent- 
age. Mr. Carlyle told me you would give a 
friendly weloome to your husband's next-of- 
kin, and I brought my fiancée to introduce to 
you,” 

‘‘ Your fiancée/” exclaimed Miss Barbara. 
‘Why, Noel is a perfect baby!” 

‘She is grown up enough for me,” replied 
Eustace, simply. ‘Lady Tempest, will you 
not give your consent, and let your only child 
wai the heir of the man who loved you so 

The engagement was an accomplished fact. 
Helen Tempest gave them her consent with 
the tears in her eyes, and then she had to 
think of another matter—Noel's rights as 
Miss Erle of Erlesmere. 

All efforts to trace ‘‘ Mr. Raymond” failed. 








The report in the neigbourhood of Erlesmere 
was that he had gone abroad. 

Not tilllong afterwards did they discover 
that, afraid to confess his failure to his patron 
when Noel escaped him, he announced he had 
‘‘ disposed of her,” and, claiming his reward, 
sailed for Australia with a heavy pile of bank- 


notes. 

Lord Erle thus believed himself free of his 
niece; and if Dr. Neville had had his way no 
claim would ever have been made on Noel’s 
behalf ; but her mother was firm. 

Her child should be married in her true 
name, Noel Hope Erle, and the question of 
her property should be decided. 

It would be cruel—she pointed out—to hide 
the truth for years, and let the battle be fought 
out by another generation. 

And so Lady Tempest had her way, with 
the resuls Austin had expected, when he 
assured his ally he was a ‘ruined man if his 
niece knew her rights. 

By Eastertide Erlesmere was vacant and 
ready for its lady. Lord Erle, his wife and 
family, went abroad. They had no claim on 
Noel, but by her husband's wish the estate: 
was charged with the payment of two thou- 
sand a-year to her uncle for the rest of his 
natural life, 

Lady Tempest lives in a charming house 
near Erlesmere, and is happy in the perfect 
felicity of her daughter. 

She will not consent to make her home 
with Noel, declaring young married people are 
best alone; and as Molly Neville shares ‘this 
belief, and is also not fond of solitude, she and 
Lady Tempest have agreed to keep house 
together, and help each other to spoil the little 
Nevilles. 

For Erlesmere is gay now with children’s 
voices, and a bright, joyous band of little ones 
call Noel ‘‘ rhother ;” but in the opinion of the 
Miss Penkertons, who often come from Ding- 
ley-by-the-Sea to visit their old favourite, not 
one of these children (though they dearly love 
them all) can compare with the little girl who 
for so many years was 


Tae Mystery or Minerva House. 








ANNIRE’S WISDOM. 
—o— 


**Comz, Annie,” said Mrs. Burt, sharply, 
‘‘what are you dreaming about? Eleven 
o'clock and the drawing-room not dusted, and 
Lizzie calling you to help hang out the clothes, 
and the cooking to be looked after, and you 
—_, dawdling away your time like a fine 

y ” 

Annie Burt jamped quickly up, hiding her 
yellow. covered novel, as she did so, under the 
sofa cushion. 

“TI wish I were a fine lady,” said she. ‘I'd 
be practising sonatas on the piano, or sketch- 
ing, or doing fancy work instead of working 
like a slave!” 

Mrs. Bart looked keenly at her daughter. 

* Annie,’ said she, ‘you know very well 
you needn't work unless you've a mind to,"’ 

The girl tossed her sunny head with a move- 
ment of disdain. 

‘I don’t know how you make that out,” 
said she. 

* You can marry this rich relation of ours, 
if you please,” insinuated her mother. ‘“ He 
wants a wife to keep that grand new house of 
his, on Warren Hill!” 

Annie laughed, 

‘¢ How do I know he'll like me?" she ques- 
tioned. 

‘Nonsense, Annie! There's no need to tell 
you that. You're as pretty as most girls,” 
said Mrs. Burt, viewing her daughter with 
maternal pride. 

“‘ And how do I know I shall like him?” 

‘* Why shoaldn’t you like him? He can't be 
more than sixty, and a man at sixty ought to 
bein his prime. And he’s very handsome—at 


you know very well you can make him love 
you, fast enough!” 

Annie pursed up her cherry dot of a mouth. 

‘* A lover of sixty,” cried she, ‘‘ who used to 
be handsome when Helen Massey was a girl! 
Ob, mother!” 

‘* A handsome house and a grand carriage 
of your own,” artfally interposed Mrs. Bart. 
‘* And servants to do all this drudgery that 
comes so hard on you now, and a good home 
for your poor father and——"’ 

* All this is taking a good deal for granted,” 
cried Annie, dancing across the room. ‘‘ Just 
hear Lizzie bawling for help! I think she’ll 
drown herself in the washtub if I don’t come 
pretty‘soon. He’s to be here at mid-day, isn’t 
he? Oh, mother, you'll see after the cooking 
yourself, And, mother—I declare I never 
thought of it until this minute, but here’s a 
note from the school trustees asking you if 
you can board the new schoolmaster for a week 
or 80. 

Mrs. Bart gave a start of dismay. 

‘‘The new schoolmaster!’ she echoed. 
‘* Bat, Annie, he can't come this week! We 
only have the one spare room, and your 
cousin frqgm London is to be here to-day ; and, 
besides, we can’t be bothered with school- 
masters when there's so much to be done, 
Write and tell the trustees soat once. I dare 
say the man could go to Mrs. Topham’s this 
week. There he is, coming now. Tell him, 
Annie,” 

A score of dimples broke out around Annie 
Bart's bewitching little Capid’s bow of a 
month ; her blue eyes sparkled fun. 

‘Tell him yourself, mother,” she retorted. 
‘* 7 don't know what on earth to say.” 

And, thus forced into the breach, Mrs. Burt 
unwillingly advanced towards a tall, preter- 
naturally slender young man who was coming 
hesitatingly towards the house, with a baggy 
umbrella in one hand and a shabby valise in 
the other. He paused and set down the latter, 
that he might the more conveniently raise a 
still shabbier hat from his perspiring brow, as 
he saw the two women. 

‘* He has got nice eyes, in spite of that tow- 
coloured hair of his,’’ thought Annie. “I'm 
glad I’m not mother !’’ 

“Is this Mr. Burt's house?’ asked the 
young man, diffidently. 

“ Yes, it is,” answered the lady of the house. 
“ Bat there’s a mistake, I think. We can’t 
accommodate you!” 

** Poor fellow!’’ thought Annie. ‘‘ How he 
colours! I’m sorry now I let mother do it. J 
might have softened matters a little. How 
tired he looks, and I'm sure that valise must 
weigh a quarter of a ton, at least!” 

‘Better go to Mrs. Topham’s, half.a-mile 
down the road, and tell her I eent you. It 
isn’t convenient for us to entertain you here 
to-day.” 

And, to nip the whole matter in the bud, 
Mrs. Burt turned short round and made a 
dive into the house, resolutely closing the door 
behind her. 

“There,” said she, it’s done! I couldn't 
have him here!” 

“He hasn't gone yet,” said Annie, her pretty 
— flattened against the fan-lights of the hall 

oor. 

‘* What's he doing?’ sharply queried her 
mother, 

“‘ He has sat down on his valice. Now he is 
wiping his forebead with a very nice white 
pocket-handkerchief. Now he's looking back 
4 the house. Ob, mother, don't you 

* Annie,” said Mrs. Bart, in accents of con- 
densed exasperation, ‘I don’t think anything 
atall? Batif you don’t go and help Lizzie 
with the washing, I'll go myself, and there's 
an end of it!” 

And Annie, who knew the meaning of her 
mother’s voice as well as a musician compre- 


hends his gamut, obeyed at once. 
Was it her fault that Lizzie had suspended 
the clothes.lines in that velvet- meadow 





least Helen Massey says he used to be. And | ing, 


through which the brook gur, like a laugh- 
frolicsome child ? we ” 
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Was it throngh any complicity.of hera.that 
the tall young man had scleoted. that especial. 
‘“‘ short cs ” trom.tha Burt farmbouse, to. the 
ighroa 
= stopped, and leoked;. af him, her 
month foli of clothes.pins, her begnia, brown 
onrls, blown hisber and thither, like.a, meadow 
of ripened wheat,in.a September gale, 
“He. has stopped: to eat blaghbersiea,” 
thonghi she. ‘‘ Heanust be very-hangry,. Young, 
man, I say—young mand” 
The stranger stariad. 








“TI beg. your. pardon!” saids ha, ‘Aga I, 
trespasaing,? ’’ f , 
“No,” said Anpia, ‘it isn’t. thes, Anyone, 


is welcame, to the, wild. blackbsrricg,, Baic— 
you. seem. hungry!” k 

‘I'm almost. famished,” frankly admitted, 
the yousg man. ‘I. breakfasted a4.sia, aad 
I've bad nothing.sinae.” ‘ ’ 

‘It's too bad!” cried, spupathetie Annie 
‘‘Look here—you shu/l come to our housed Jf 
don’t care whag mother says.” 

‘‘ You are’Misg Bars?” ha.asked, 

“ They call me Aanie,” said the, git], ‘1 
deolare, it's semi-barbarous, thig.sortaLthiag! 
We've no businessto act like, the priest and 
the Levite, even.if we.do happen. to,be exaget- 
ing company from the city. Theres avers 
nice. little. bedzcam. over- the kitehga, sir, if 
you. don?t miod the chimney going through ibs 
and the.ontlook into, the. ponisny -yaxdibebiad,, 
and I'll get you some dinner myself, Come,}."* 

With. the. gesture. of a, maedean, Qagen 
Boadicea.. bidding: hen: serf. ‘Kellam me! ‘” 
Annie left the -basketo£ clothes: to ite futeand: 
led the. way, back to. the, hause,; where, Mrs. 
Burt was even then, beatiag- eggs for: » pud- 
ding, by. the kitohen table, 

‘‘Mother,” said. she, “Ive. bronght the 
schoghmaster-hack, Don't be. vexed; bat he 
was.2o tired and. hungry, peazfsllowi Lilrfia 
up the kitehen bedroom for, bins and it» wiih 
take only a few minates.te cook: & bit-ol beef- 
steak and maka-a cup of. coffee,” 

‘ Annie,” cried the, deapeiting maizon, “i 
think you must be crazy!” 

‘* Madam,” said the. bewildered stnamzer, 
‘‘ Tdo nok desire to,insgndag,, if——” 

“Tt's all right, mother,’ said Annie; flying 
briskly. around, ponrigg; ont a, bowk-of rich 
milk, and bringing out a tempting-logking- leat 
and some butter, sad. urging: her-oqgmpanion 
to “cat that to begin. with!’ winile. che 
measured out come coffee and put ajaicyelab 
of: stead on the gridigon, oer a. bed oi white- 
hot coals. 

At thatmpment theze came, a, fasillade. of 
knocks.at the, ball portale bexond,, 

“Té’s your. cousin, Apnist” czied Mira 
Bart, hagtening.to.ogan thadear. 

It was a.stout, thick-set, man; in-bjas epec: 
tacles,and a pepper. and faléanib. 

** Consin Joseph?” smiled Mrs. Bort,held- 
ing out both hands in ostantasi ug: weloome: 

** Ma’am.?’”’ eaid the staangsry vacantly. 

‘* He must. be a little. deaf,” thonght. Mra 
Bart; and she raised her voive accasdingig: 

‘That ain't: my neme, ma'am,” eaidi the 


TE Fa 





stout man with the blue glasces; ‘sand tainit: 
hard,o’ hearin’, ngisher, I’: Joho: Everitt, | 
engaged to cemmenee teaghin’ the. distvic#; 
school to-morrow morning, and the true. 
teea——_"’ 

‘* My goodness ms!’ exclaimed Mrs.. Burs; 
“if you're the school: teachas, who's this young 
man? Lknew.bowitwenld be, Annia, Hels. 
@ tramp—an impostor’ Call the meas, loose 
the. dog!” 

The young man—who had jaat , 
of hi3 last. montbfal, of bread and battr— 
here rose. to hia fall height, 

‘* Up to this time,” said he, ‘no. ona: has 
asked mefor my nameoncredentials, Every- 
thing appears to have been taken for granted; 
but if. aay, one, is. dpubsinl of: mypiden tity, | 
shall. ba. pleased, to. cestlesthe.madtten Iam: 
Gilbert Warrea. from London; andl presnme: 
I. have, the plaasure.o! speak ing.to my cousins, 
Missand Mra. Bart?" 

“ Gilbers Warren!’ cried Mrs. Banty 4 Wy 
heissixty! Miss Helen Massey——? 
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“ You. are. probably. thinking of my, ancle, 
who died last month,” said. the stranger. ‘Misa 
Helen Massey, I know, waa.an old sweetheart 
of bis, And I, as;hia.heiz and representative, 
have desided. to carry out the plans be, had 
made.for visiting. hig relationsin. this.ngigh- 
bourhoed,” 


Weill,” cried Annie, with eyes that shone 
like hazel diamonds, aa she poured: out, two 
cups of fragrant coffee, “if; yor have.chaajed 
the. ashoolmaster ond of. bis.welcome,.Couain 
Gilbert, you mush be. content to, share: your 
dinner, mith; him; for I won't; have. anyaue 
Glee. turned ont of doors, to-day, no) matisr 
what happens.” 

‘* My dear. little Cousin Annie |” cxied’ Mr. 
Warren,,‘‘ you.are the very saul of. hospitality. 
Depend upon it, I nevershall forget this bread 
and. batter.” 

The schoolmaster unpacked his.clean.cgllars 
and text.books in the kischen. bed-raom, Mr, 
Gilbert Warren helped Annie .stars.a box of 

enium slipa in the, garden, Qas, by. the 

teriag little, brooklet Lizzie mpitared. ta 
herself. as she hopg snowy. pecket-handker- 
chiefa.and.napking galore to, dry; and Mrs 
Bart, ag she took her puddings ont,of the 
saucepan, thoughs, witha thrill of triamph: 

‘‘ Annie was wiser than I was, after all. 
And. F do, believe, things are; going. te happen 
joss as.I_wanted.them to.” 





FACETIA, 


—— 


“Tory tell me. yon have. bad some.money 
left you,” said Brown. ‘“ Yes,” replied. Fogg, 
sadly; ‘it lefs me long ago,”’ 

Booxrsatuer’ Crrrx: ‘'Shakespears’s works 
did. you. say, meavam?’’ Mra, Igno- Ramus: 
‘No, sits Shakespeare's plays.’ 

Ir was.A casp.OF TRESPASS —Lawyer: “ Now, 
sir, in entering that house did the aceused use 
an expletive?” Witness: ‘No, eir; it) was 
an ordinary key.” 

AccountzD roR-—‘tMias,Paseee only jast 
had her eighteenth birthday. Ridiculous!” 
“Tt's true, You know-she was born on the 
29th of February.” 

SoMETsING NEW AT THE Crrovs — Jinke: 
“Been to the circus, eh? See anything 
new?” Blinks: ‘‘ ¥ee; The children who 
laughed at the.clowas were new.” 

‘* How to live.on a thonsand.% year,” ig.the 
title of.an.article,in ‘‘ Table Talk,” fox Marob, 
How. to, get. that.amouat-s-year.ia the. congn- 
drum, with. the greaé majority of people, 

Tue Youne wire acats.—He;: “ What were 
you saying about the barometer, dear?’” 
She: ‘Only that: I found it woaldn’t: tick, 
8@ : changed:itaway-at the door for butter. 
dish.” 

Mrs. Younewire (a}- breakfast): “ There is 
no bread on thetable, Nora.” Noxa: ' Shure, 
there's» nono in- the house, mam.’ Mrs, 
Youngwife (severely): ‘Then make some 
toast,” 

Fortunge-Huntinc Younc man: “I~ have 
called, sir, ta solicit- the hand of ‘one of the 
daughters of the mansion.” Aristocratioc 
Father (looking him over scornfally): ‘* Cook 
or chambermaid?” 


Fon MOTHER, (to,her son, hame. from. cojlege 


on-& vacation): ‘ Charles, dear, how did. you;/! tae 


fied your bed last night?’’ Charlea- (blnsbing 
foriously): ‘'Paew! IL thopght yea were, 
asleep when I came home.” 

“ T REALLY don’t.see what iasthe matter with 
my razor to-day. It is so dul! trat it don't 
cus, ap all,” said Johbeny’s, pa, ‘' Wy, ps,” 
said. Johnny, “it was, sharp.the, other. day, 
when I usedpitto, make.a-ship with.” 

Brown: ‘* Where is your Ciamond rieg; my: 
dear?’’ Mra, Brown: ‘‘Itiis, being :resct.’’ 
Little Johnny. (whe. haa been onfe witht bis 
mothegz): ‘Does. the man always give -yon: 
money; ma, when you: take a»ything: to: ba 
repaired?” sisi 





Huspanp: “+1, shanld very: mack like to 
know, my dear, why it ig. that. yom ane so 
much more amighla:te tha servants, than you 
are to me?” Wife: “Why, yom great 
stupid, if I wasn’t, they wouldn'tatey with 
me,” 


‘* Waen. your: prackisipg fiend! aaresa the 
way has: learned hew to: play:tae cnrnet, he: 
will enterteia the. whole-neighboun ead,” said 
Mre,. Brawn, “-Yea,” said-Mee Crom, “ bat 
by that: time there won't be any neighbourhood 


Pray eer Huspann,—Qity dame. (who has 
bought wJitile farm): ‘' Mary, all these fresh 
eggs. are, seft; go out in the barn and see if 
some ef:the.chickens haven’t. laid some hard- 
boiled. eggs; I’m going to make a salad)” 
Mary: “ Yes,mnom;” ~~ - 

“T runx,” said the young man aa. she 
refaeed~ him for- the third ‘time, ‘I wiil go 
into the business of photography.” “ Bats,’” 
said she; “you haven't the-expsrienca.” ‘I 
don’t know about that. I: have developed 
several negatives regently,” 

Orp Mr. Sharply (leaning over the stair. — 
case in his nightgown): “Mabel!” Mabel 
(bslow): ‘ Yes, papa,” Old Mr, Sharply : 
* Jast tell thas young gentlamaa inthe par- 
lour that ifhe's waiting for the morniag paper 
he can get it quicker dowa town.” 

Mrs. Dz Syopspym: ‘‘ I have an, ungle, you, 
know, who can tale. Frenek and German, und 
Latin and. Greek—and-—and-—why, all, the 
modern foreign languages, jask,.ag well,29, I 
can English, don’t, yon: know?’ Young, De- 
Ss. (giving, it- away): “ Why. noh?, He's deat 
and dumb.” 

Tuy. were, discnssing, the sudject.oflong- 
evity. As ‘SE have an annt, who. died: at 
ninosty seven.” B ‘IL hadagrandfathenwheo 
lived to ba. over twockaudred’* ©: My 


grandfather and grandmother-did better than 
that.” A and B: ‘:Howso?” GO: They 
ain't dead yet.” 


Wappina: euesr: “Where's the bride- 
groom ?** Brida: “Jast gone-ous-on-a little 
ervand,’’ Wedding- guest: ‘Something im- 
portant, I sappose,. or he-wouldn’t, have left 
you so soon afterythe ceremony’ Bride: 
‘Oh, yes, he want out to see ifpepa's- wedding 
chaque wae goods" ’ 

Cuier perective: ‘Phis-men’ whom you 
have arrested* is wonderfully disgnised as a 
women, How-did you recognize him? By 
the way he- fambled ia his pocket?’ As- 
sistant: “No; I'watche? him go into a big 
store; and he bought the firss thing he priced, 
and then came right out.” 

A Segnrovs Mistaxe, —Enraged father - 
“ Well; that's the last time Lt eyer ba. fool 
enough to give any of my,dangbters a wedding 
cheque.” Mother: “Why, Charles? There's 
nothing wrong, I hope,.’”’ Enraged Father : 
**Yes, but there is. That fool of & son-in-law 
has gone and had it cashed,” 

Toumy: “ I’m going to:tell.m3,you pushed 
me overboard’ Little . Johnnis: ' You'd 
bsiter nct.” Tommy: “ Shell. tick, me. if I 
say I fell over.” Listle.Johbanie: “ Thats 
what you'd better tell hers If yon, put the 
blame on me I'll ligksyou; and. Tl bass. you 
moze than your mosher. will,” 

Mas, A.: ‘* What, = ‘pleasant, person Mra, 
‘Greene ig to. visit! She, always receives one 
jeacqueseonely, yoniknow.” Mira. B : * Way, 
tathe.only. reasan.tbad: domes call upon 
iher. It is a sign of vulgarity, don’t you 
know, to;sppear so pleased to 2ee-Visitors. Is 
looks as though:yon. were:not ine the habit of 
reoeiying company.” 

‘“. Wisen, e hosband gets the ides that he is a 
lordiofyereation, aud:his wife ia. the geoaud be 
walks: op; he .can't-make.a good® havband,” 
said a Cincinnati judge the other day. “It 
ig may.eaxperience,.ia. hearing: proceedings for 
divorce, that the averago: hasband- considera 
ithe averegewifeonlya peg above his domestic, 
‘and thet hia lordly wiil: musi be-obsyed, or 
she is made to suffer fom iti’ Basan B., where 





lare-you? Do:you hear that? 
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At a recent fash‘onab’e wedding the brides- 
maids carried shepherds’ crooks, to which. bou- 
quets were at‘ ached. 

As an excuse for dead birds being used in mil- 
linery, it was stated the other day that come 
soft-hearted women are having their departed 
pets,etuffed, and then ornamenting “In Memo- 
riam.” bonnets with them. 

SILVER gilt jewellery is the rage in Paris and, 
London ; bracelets, necklaces, bangles, rings, all 
are. of silver gilt. It is. “ warranted, not to 
tarnish.” 

Wine circular collars nearly covering the 
shoulders, vary the monotonous. yoke that. has 
for so long been in fashion. 

Tue latest caprice of rich and dainty ladies is 
a penchant for silk sheets, richly embrcidered in 
delicate silk, flosses. One of these. costly affairs is 
of pale lavender, with a wreath of violets 
embroidered around it and violet-sachets fastened 
in the corners. The heavier quilt- beneath is 


filled with lavender-coloured down sprinkled with | 


dried, violets, 

Tue doctors partly attribute the malady from 
which the late King of Portugal suffered to his 
excessive smoking, It was no uneommon thing 
for him to smoke. a hundred large green. Havana 
cigars.in four days. 

A RULE. observed by many women, and a good 
one it proves too, is never to wear a street shoe 
in the houve, It receives harder treatment, 
strange, to, say, from. numerons, inevitable colli- 
sions with articles of furniture than it would in 
double the amount of street wear. 

Tre Queen’s love of music. is.the one source of 
pleasure whieh, has never failed her, even, in the 
years of her-keenest sorrow, and, although Her 
Majesty does not now play very frequently, her 
delight in the divine art. is as fresh ag it was in 
the. days when the young Queen’s. sympathetic 
rendering of one of bis-own songs in the Draw- 
ing-room at Buckingham Palace won the warm 
admiration of Mendelssohn. 


THE astrologers-have.so far fallen in, with the 
feelings. of seciety as to have reecgnised the 
exeeptional interest which surrounds the Duchess 
of Fife, for whom, I am, pleased to see, they have 
nothivg:rbut good to predicts It is. curious to be 
told that the Fife wedding, was,. according to, this 
authority, brought about: neither by affection nor 
poliey, but was due to-the: astrological fact of 
“the Moon being in the. seyenth—the house of 
maruage—and. in trine, aspeet. with: Venus, the 
direction-of that luminary to the trine aspect-with 
the Sun, affording an arc of 22° 23/.” 

THERE are two rcoms at, Windsor which haye 
remained untouched for. many years. I do not 
mean to say that-they are in the state of dreary 
wreck snd ruin of Miss Havisham’s room [in 
““Great. Expectations,” where the dust.of decades 
hid the mouldering: luxury of a wedding break- 
fast, but they remain just as they were, table for 
table, chair for chair, book for book, when their 
former occupants, the Prince Consort and Jvhn 
Brown used them for the last. time. 


A COBRESPONDENT, who is in the secret: of how 
the Empresaes, and. Princesses of Germany obtain 
Greases to fibthem, stateathas mov-one: of them 
ever consults the dressmaker directly. The artist 
is waited upon with instructions.by a, lady of the 
Court, and materials and sketches of the design 
are sent tv the Palace for inspection. Even 
“ fitting on.” has.to be performed in a deputised 
manner, and the marvel is that a dress should 
ever be successful. 


Ora timid temperament, the present Czar of 


Russia seems.to-have only one desire, and that. 


is, to be allowed to live quietly. Nothing in- 
terests him, and least, of all. Bismarck and 
the German Emperer, for whom» the Gzur 
conceived a strong and openly expressed. dislike 
during the famous visit to’ Petersburg. list 
year, The oppressive silence which strikes 
the traveller when he.crosses, the Russian frontier 
i§.,.terribly . signieant :. it- is. an, Empire of 
mystery, of res'gnation, and/of blind authority. 





STATISTICS. 


Sixcz 1880 nearly 3,000 men, women, and 
children have been killed by deadly beasts in 
India. 

Ir is computed that from 14,000 to 16;000 per- 
sons are actively engaged in the jewellery trade at 
Biralirgbam, and the amonnt of capital embarked 
in-it is larger than. that. cf any other Pirming- 
ham industry. The annualconsumption of gold 
is in value £750,000, and of silver £350,009. 

Tus uumbercf menis almost equal to, that of 
women, The average of. human. life is 38 years. 
One quarter of the population of‘ our earth die 
before they attain the age of 17 years. It is only 
one person among a thousand who becomes a 
centenariap, and hardly six persons,among a thou- 
eaud who attain 75 years of age. 

Tue steel pen trade at Birmingham is reported 
as buoyant,—the average weekly production ex- 
ceeding 160,000 gross, something that would give 
an aggregate annual product of 1,198,080,000 


‘eteel pens. In her Majesty’s stationery office, one 


year, the consumption. of steel pens was about 
two millions, as against halfa million of quill 
ones. Inthe London clubs. the proportion of 
quill pens used is larger than thatin the govern- 
went offices. 





GEMS. 


A BEAUTIFUL woman pleases the eye, a good 
woman pleases the. heart; one is a jewel, the 
other a treasure. 

SLANDERERS and liars,are.twin, biothers, born 
under the same star, living on the same planet, 
governed by the same unruly member—the 
tongue. 

CHRIST never gave men definitions: He gave 
them paradoxes. <A definition shuts you up at 
once, a paradox you can think about till the day 
of your death. 

Every man who. succeeds inglines to ascribe 
all the credit. to his own. abjlity, shrewdness, in- 
dustry ; but when he fails he’ lays the blame 
wholly upon others, upon circumstances, upon 
fate. 

THERE are moments when the soul expands, as 
if it wanted elbow rogm in the little house it in- 
habits ; and it is.then, that.a map .feele surprised 
—amazed—at his ever having committed a mean 
or cruel action. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


WuiereD . CREAM. Sweeten. balf- a pint of 
cyeam, With.some loaf,sugar which hag been well 
rubbed on the outside of a lemon, and then 
pounded. Put itintoa perfectly clean cold bowl, 
aud add to it the beaten-up white of an egg. Take 
a perfectly clean cold’ whisk, and whip the, cream 
io.a stiff froth in avery cold place, or over ice, 

Arete Lemon Pupprxe.—Six tablespoonfuls of 
apple grated, or cocked and strained; three 
lemons, pulp, juice, and grated rind, one cup of 
butter, sugar to taste, seven eggs well beaten, 
Mix and bake with or-without.a.paste. This can 
be made plainer by using nine spoonfuls of apple, 
cne lemon, one-half cup of butter, and three eggs. 
To be eaten‘cold. 

Damson CHEESE,—Put the. damsons, which 
should be nice ripe dry fruit, into a stewpan and 
let them boil for an hour, stirring. them now and 
then to prevent the fruit from sticking to the pan. 
Then rub through a very fine wire or a coarse hair 
sieve. To each-pound, of the, pulp, thus, obtained 
add threo quarters of a pound,of sugar, and let 
the whe!eboil fairly-fast for-an hour toan hourand 
ahalf. You can oasily tell whenit is: sufficiently 
cocked by putting a’small qauntity on a plate, and 
if cooked, enqugh, it. will. begih, to;set almost at 
once. You should-keep the demison cheese for 
at least six trontlis before you use it. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


= 
Tue electric light on the. Biffel Tower, Paris, is 
reported to be visible at Orleans, 695 miles 
distant, 
In Cochin China. the parties desiring divorce 
break a pair of chop sticks in the presence of wit- 


| nesses and the thing is done, 


Usper the laws of Bulgariaif a patent medi- 
cine is warranted to cure a certain disease ant 
fails to do it the manufacturer can be prosecuted 
and sent to prison. 

Some one of large experience says there are no 
less than eight kundred and twenty-seven different 
terms in the English lasguage which express the 
state of being in love. 

THE Pekin Gazette asserts that 1,900 of its 
editors have been beheaded by the sword. The 
journal in question claims to have been in exist- 
ence for 1,000 years. The sword is mightier than 
the pen in Pekin, 

HER Majesty’s ship Egeria, which is carrying 
on a deep-sea survey in the South Pacifie, has had 
a very curious experience. The oferations of the 
scientific party on board have been greatly im- 
peded by the fish, which swallow the thermome- 
ters. 

One of the specifics of the Chinese pharma- 
copoia consists of the following ingredients.:— 
Dried snakes, pulverised, 1 oz. ; wasps and their 
nests, 4 oz. ; centipedes, 3 cz, ; scorpions, 6 oz. ; 
and toads, 10 oz. These are ground. to powder, 
mixed with honey, and made iato pills, 

THE results of the “ hot water» cure” are said 
by a physician to be the stimulation of the stomach 
at first, but after repeated use a lessening of the 
tone of the digestive. tracts, which causes conges- 
tion and dyspepsia. Hot drinks tend to lessen 
bronchial irritation, and-may be used profitably ia 
some cases of consumption. 

WALKING-STICKS seem to be increasingly fashion- 
able as a part of feminine outfit for the country 
and seaside, and it is curious that the support cf 
these often stout and formidable-looking weapons 
should be sought by active, vigorous-looking 
young girls rather than by the infirm and elderly, 
to whom it might presumably be a necessily. 

THERE are several good reasons for the attempt 
to train swallows for military messages, instead of 
carrier pigeons, The swallows, are swifter and 
more difficult marks to shoot at. The experiment 
so far premises well. A young swallow from 
Roubaix flew home from Paris, one hundred and 
fifty-five miles, inan hour and thirty minutes, 


WILD geese and wild ducks show. knowledge as 
to the resistance of the atmosphere and  sagacity 
in overcoming it, When flocks of them have to 
go long distances, they forma triangle to cleaye 
the air more easily, aud the most courageous bird 
takes position at the forward angle. As this is a 
very fatiguing post another bird, ere long, takes 
the place of the exhausted Jeader. Thus they 
place their available strength at the. service of 
the society. 

THe heads of the Danish police have introdueet 
a way-of suppressing intemperance which is both 
simple and original, Ifa man is found druvk in 
the streets or at public places,.a cab is hired and 
he is taken home.. Ifhe is too intexicated to be 
communicated witb, he is taken, toa police-station 
and kept til heis able-to give his address, when 
he is taken home by cab. ‘The publican who has 
given the last glass of drivk to the victim is made 
responsible for the. cab fares, which sometimes 
amount to a considerable sum. 

THERE is a.custom practised ia Northern China 
of using hot water every mormming to wash the 
face aud hands. Men, women aad children must 
bave a basin of clean hot water when they get 
up or before they eat their breakfast, in which to 
bathe feet and hands at least, Even beggars 
hare hot water, or use nove. abt all, Seasons do 
not affect the custom, In summer, when oxe 
would think, a cold bath would be,grateful, hot 
water is usedall-the-same, No sne-would insult 
his guest by offering cold; water-to wash in, Theo 
water.is almost sealding hot, and the towei for 
wiping is first used as a wash reg. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 


J. 8.—You can do nothing. 

Pansy.— See answer to “‘ M. L.” 

Pir.—The marriage is quite legal. 

Ipa.—The name is pronounced Tyra. 

Vixen.—The article you inquire about is a drug. 

T. B. A. M.—Perseverance is all that is necessary. 

IcsoramMus.—The word is p 

0. L, T. T. C.—There is nothing unusual in doing so. 

A. L. 8.—You had better have legal advice in the 
matter. 

Littte Boy Bive.—The register of his birth will be 
euffictent. 

Cuarity.—A widow should be married in her hus- 
band’s name. 

Miscuier.—Try buttermilk. It has been recommended 
a8 @ sure cure. 

M. M.—We always recommend cold water as being 
the most healthy. 

Aps.—Any music-hall agent will give you the infor- 
mation you require, 

Vaniry.—Your arr is altogether unintelligible. 
What do you mean? 

Livety Fio.—1. See answer to “Saucy Kate.” 2. The 
writing is fairly good. 

Happy-co-Lucky.—We never attempt to give legal 
advice. It is a case for a solicitor. ” . 

Ose in TrovBie.—The cation must be made be- 
fore the child is twelve months old. 

Birorz —You had better ask a bird-fancier. Mules 
are sometimes very difficult to rear. 

Mave.ie.—You cannot do anything but wait. It is 
easier to begin a quarrel than to en 

D. 8S , Omagh.—The point of the pins probably 

riting. 


A “* Tadaeal ” 





to the tenn 009: it bas none in wri 

Cc. M.—It d ds on your arrap ent with the 
father of the whether he is Hable or not. 

Leon1.—We cannot undertake to choose mottoes or 
names for you. You must decide for yourself. 

I. J.—It is a question you must settle for yourself. 
We RE ip the subject. 

LittLe Burrercur.—If you sets So to do in 
an office, we should pret pen you . et the stage 

8. E. R. T. K. B.—Planet-ruling is all nonsense, 
There is no such thing as a lacky or an unlucky star. 

Mapcap.- Gentlemen do not take such liberties. No 
girl with avy self-respect would allow them to do so. 

J. H. B., West Ham.—Your little poem is hard | 
able for our pages, it is therefore declin ed, with 

Vers.—The principal word in your irquiry is 
unint-lliigible, and we have no idea what you are sie 
about. 


A Hicucanpd Lap. ees te signifies “ your quall- 
charms”; the yello 


ties surpass your w tulip means 
hopeless love. 

Ersie.—It is much oy 5 and more satisfactory to 
eend straw hats to the dyer’s than to attempt doing 
them at home. 


Torriz —The age varies. Some people stop growing 
early in their teens : others grow until they are twenty 
or twenty-one. 

Dotty, Fotty, anp Potty.—There is no harm in three 
young ladies walking out together if they conduct them- 
selves properly. 

Tupopent Barwey.—There is no rule about dress in 
the merchant service. Sailors wear pretty much the 
same on all ships. 


Unuapry Lavra.—l. We cannot offer any o on 
your love affair. 2. It is impossible to tell what a pergon 
is from description. 

Tare Larrp o' Cockpen.—No engaged girl who cares 
for her future husband would ever think of going out 
with any other man, 

A Frequent CorresponDet.—Very light blue will 
take almost any colour in dyeing; any shade of blue 
would come out well on it. 

Jacque.—Moles ——- removed = leaving . 
disfiguring mark, and by many persons y are no 
looked upon as at "all a blemish. 

Jane.—We cannot make out In the least what it is 
that you want to know. You were at liberty to give 
your photograph away if you chose. 

¥. W.—If there fs much property to be described and 
‘many persons to receive Seeeion, itis always better to 
have a will drawn up by a solicitor. 

Darcy.—It is not im ve for a gentleman to make 
‘a present of a ring to lady to ‘an he is engaged. 
It is generally done, but there is no rule. 

Gipsy Jang.—Almost any patent ook colour will harmonise 
with black. A brunette with a clear complexion can 


alwage venbure on o dark shade of yellow. 
Frivo.ity.—The time it would take a lady to learn to 

ride on Reeedneess ‘Souls Steens an her counigs ane 

skill, “and the patience of her riding-master. 





One Wuo Wants To Ksow.—There is no law against 
such a m: though it appears rather unnatural, 
and might be unad for many reasons. 


Pay —If the use of a little cold cream or glycerine 
to the hands at night and sleeping in afterwards 
does not whiten the hands in time, will. 


In Suspense.—The loss of a stripe may retard a man’s 
onward course a liftle, but unless it is taken away for a 
= offence it is not a matter of very great impor- 

ce. 


8. D. F.—Eether is the Persian name for the planet 
Venus. Hester, from the Saxon, means a secret. The 
ae are quite distinct, and belong to different 
coun 


Hor Warer.—The habit you speak of is not only od 
and unnatural, but extremely injurious. You will do 
well to stop it at once if you do not wish to do yourself 
a serious mischief. 


VioLtet —You will be wise to have nothing more to oe 
with such a man. If he can behave so falsély and 
deceitfully to the girl he has prqmised to marry, he will 
act no better by you. 


Ap.Let.—Nothing In the way of medicine will have 
the effect you wish to produce, and any fattening diet 
will only add to your wetgot and size without remedy- 
ing the defect you complain of. 

M. L.—Soldiers can only marry with leave. A certain 
—-* married pg ape we ee to each is page 
al permission to ea lepends greatly on 
the conduct of the soldier himself. 


Porry.—l. We cannot possibly tell what was in the 
old gentlemen's mind. 2. No Ba ahy- would do such a 

. %. Your writing is rather curious, but very good 
and extremely legible and regular. 


MY LOVE HAS GONE AWAY. 


I wseEp to love the forest green, 
Each shady nook and dell, 

Where birds were twittering overhead, 
Intent their love to tell ; 

But now it is a haunted hed pot 
Where I[ no longer stra 

For everything reminds S. that 

My love has gone away. 


's roar, 

And watch the summer tides come in’ 
And dash along the shore 

But ane Souune See ee hear 
The the billows play, 

For they have lost their charm, because 
My love has gone away. 


The country lane was, I confess, 


Where not a single ra 
Of light 4 
My love gone away. 


The universe is dark and dull ; 
Around, above, below, 
80 beautiful 


There is nothin q 
As ‘twas a 

The birds no longer 2 80 Bwee«t, 
The skies are cold and grey, 

And nature mourns with me, "because 
My love has gone away. 2 


CromMWELL.—You will a“ & all the information you 
require from the nearest recrui sergeant. If you 
reside in London you will find plenty at the corner of 
Parliament-street in the recruiting season. 


MrriaM.—Nothing but hard work can fit any woman 
for the profession of an actress. No matter how much 
talent she may have she must go through a long course 
of prastice belore ahe ean tread the boards with case. 


M. J.—Out patients are seen at St. Bartholomew's 
Hoepltal from nine till ten o'clock every morning except 
Sunday. Visitors are admitted on Sunday from two till 
theee o’clock, and on Tuesday and Friddy from three 

our. 


Prerre.—1, You should oon ee at once. 
The symptoms you speak seem t-to some 
mischief ‘that should be nipped in the bud, 2 We 
never, under cupetesnneiadin enauer ¥ throvgh 
the post. 

F. G.—Get some pag ttt 
veterinary surgeon nothin; 
special te Tmatier with i, but yy 4 best to get 

e ailments of dogs seen toatonce. It is not safe to 
have a sick animal about the house. 

A Broken Heart. —You scarcely appear to be 
‘* broken-hearted,” or you would hardly be ‘thinking 
as ach Uh gem em ant ban a, If the young 
man has treated you as you say he is not worth a 
thought, and you will do well to forget him. 

Gaeneae Max.— 





Bas —A barmat pra Peggy Ay respectable as 
any other girl if she pleases. A public bar is rather an 
ex) ousitten Sor & young wenn 3 but a steady, good 
girl will soon show that she meaus to keep herself re- 
spectable and respected, wherever she may be. 


IsaBELLE.—Coloured shoes do very well for a change, 
but for real elegance there is no foot-covering that will 
compare with a perfect-fitting shoe of fine black French 
kid, as it suite all atyles of dress all occasions, and 
— the foot look trimmer and smaller than anything 


Ose in Great Trorsie.—You wha whe A apply i — 

¢ tw ey St. John’s b 4 
mstow, a! Spurgeon’s Orphanage, gs 

is at Stock well. Shp Intter Suigaee hehe the setat 

thing you require. all inquiries will be answered at 

once by the secretary. 

Tosy.—l. Too many lemons are 2 Much 
too young. 38. Weshould advise you to be guarded. by 
your friends, they are perhaps the best judges in such 
acase, 4. Get top or 
the true ring of them cannot be given in print. . You 
write a very fair hand. 


J. Brer.—The Pyrenees are next to the Alps in 
elevation. They extend across the p E. between 
France and Spaia for a distance of 240 miles, and are 
practically continued »y the Cantabrian Mountains for 
260 miles more. The loftiest summit, Mont Perdu, has 
has an altitude of 11,270 feet. 


bea mapa It would he very rude not to acknow- 
the gentleman’s salutation, but you can please 
— about making any further acquaintance with 
2. The name is probably a corruption of some- 
thing elsé. It does not appear in any of the lists of 
female names that we know. 
JELLYSTONE.—1. We do not quite understand what 
you want. What do you mean by “‘magets”? 2. You 
cannot alter the shap2 of your nose. It is as nature 





8 
three weeks elapse before the replies Our 
friends are numeérous, our space by tis thedet tinge. 


Saucy Kate.—l, Unless Seon is almost a 
dwarf you can hardly te so m taller as you say; it 
does look awkward for a lady to be the taller 

of the pogo a it apy ee mS “. Lesey 3 

do anything so rude vulgar. 

should never use Es a Deen ys ening” ia "We 8 outa 
ae r 3 ¥. write slaty, bat ae dice 

man you o ou 

wea do your hand a great deal of 


. U.S wings ae. 


ie 


. Any 
will get the book for you and tell you the cost. 3, The 
handwriting is rather careless. 





Tae Lowpon Three-halfpence 
Weekly: cr Quarterly One Ghilling and Bightpenen 


Aut Back Noms Parts and Vonumss are in print, 
cad nag ba had of aitbbocamnons, 


NOTICE.—Part 883, Now Ready, Stxpence, 
free, Eightpence Also Vol. LIIL, ae oth, da 6d. 
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